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AJAX (The) Series of i2mos. 75 titles. (List and prices on HOWE, M.A DeWolfe. American Bookmen. Illustrated. &vo. 
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—— W. V.’s Golden Legend. Illustrated. 12mo 
CAPES, Bernard. The Comte de la Muette. 12 


; ‘ —— The Spiritual] Development of St. Paul. 8vo 
ARPENTE ev. J. d, Forty D f th . 
tastier: cpshapheaaeagtin MOORE, Frankfort. The Fatal Gift. 12mo... 


CHAMPNEY, Elizabeth W. Witch Winnie in Spain. Illus- MUNRO, Neil. Jobn Splendid. 12mo....... 

trated. 12m d’ORLEANS, Prince Henri, From Tonkin to India. Illustrated. 
CLERICAL LIFE (The). Watson, John, and Othere. . 8 ad net 
CONDER, Col. C.R. The Hittites and Their Language. PAYSON, William Farquhar. The Title-Mongers. 12m0. ieee 


lustrated. Svo 
CONRAD, Joseph. The Children of the Sea. 
CONYBEARE, F.C. The Dreyfus Case. Illustrated. = 
DELAFIELD, Emily Prime. Alice in Wonderland. A Play. 
PG RE bee apudptnere nts ssinntp ease pune pasisakevecnebes 
DOBSON, Austin. Miscellanies. 16mo 
—— Works. (New Edition.) 7 volumes. 
DOUGLAS, Amanda. A Little Girl in Old Boston. 12mo..... 
—— Sherburne Girls. 12mo 


isle Owadaea. 
Meditations on Gout. 
FARMER, James Eugene. The Grenadier. 12mo 
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— Twiddledetwit. Illustrated. 
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eabeae, George. Charles Dickens, 12mo 


A. J. © Two Noble Lives. Illus. (New edition.) 
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HARRISSE, Henry. The Diplomatic maeery of America. i. 
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HELLBU, Paul. Drypoints and Drawings Illustrated. 4to. a 
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PECK, Harry Thurston. Trimalchio's Dinner. Illustrated. 12mo. 


PERRY, Walter wrens. The Women of Homer. Ilus- 
trated. 8vo.. j 


PHENIX (The) Series ‘of 16mos. ‘Five | new “titles ‘added 
during 1898, (List and prices on application.) 


— BIBLE (The). Leviticus. 8S. R. Driver, D.D. 


neuen Prince. The Jubilee Book of Cricket. 
trated. vo 


RICHARDS, Henry EB. The Mystery of Life. 12mo.......... 
RIPON (BISHOP OP) and Others. In Answer to Prayer. imo 


ROBERTSON, Alexander. The Bible of St. Mark. (L. P. ed., 
net $6 00), and 8vo 


ROBERISON, Prof. James. 
Psalms. 12mo0 


SINGLETON, Esther. Turrets, Towers, and Temples. LIllus- 
trated. 8 


STANLEY, Henry M. (and Others). Africa. Illustrated. 
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STEEVENS, G. W. Egypt in 1898. Illustrated. 

—— With Kitchener to Khartum. 12mo. Illustrated.. 

STEUART, J. A. The Minister of State. 12mo............. 


THOMSON, John. 7 China with a Camera. Iilustrat- 
ed. Svo. ia —— 


TYRRELL, J. Ww. Aerens ‘the Sub-Arctics of Canada. Iilus- 


WALLACE, Alfred Russell. The Wonderful Century. 8vo.. 
WATTS-DUNTON, Theodore. Aylwin. 12mo 

WELLS, Benjamin W. Modern French Fiction. 

WILSON, David. Mr. Froude and Thomas Carlyle. Svo...... 
YECHTON, Barbara. A Lovable Crank. Lllustrated. 12mo. 
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The Nation. 


A WEEELY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


[Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second 
class mail-matter. | 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada: to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
Eade by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or postal order, payable to “Publisher of the Na- 
tion.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 908 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 
lines to the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page or 
top of column, Cuts are not inserted on the first 


page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of 
page, $24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 
spect, 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 


DISCOUNTS. 
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The NATION te sent free to those who advertise 
in it as adh as the advertisement decrees 


*,* Copies of the Nation may be vestinnie in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opéra, and in 
London of B. F. Stevens, 7 Trafalgar Square, Ame- 
rican Newspaper Agency, 15 King William Street, 
Strand, W. C. 

London ~ an for advertisements, H. A. Delille, 
Langham H 
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Educational. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 


DGE WORTH BOARDING and DAY 


School toe sitie. —86th r will beste o tember 
28, 1898. P. Lavenves, Principal. 4 
ioe E- b HuntLey, Associate Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
SaMUEL C. BENNETT. 


School Agenttes. 


HE FISK TEACHERS A AGENCIES. 


é Ashd ven Place, nce, Boston. 1242 13 rah Washington 
iu n in. ° 
i re Ave., New York. sis polis. 


Cent. Bag, Minneay 
ooper Bdg., Denver. 5 Stime’n Bk.,LosAnyj — 
378 Watatn Ave., Chicago. B25 M’kt St..San Franc \e 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
24 State 8t., Albeoy, N. ¥.—Provides schools of 
= geet with compete nt teach Assists teache 
obtaining z positions. Haran P. FRENcH Manager. 











MassaCHvusETTs, Cambridge, 9 Channing St. 
‘HE LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss M. L. Key, Principal. 





MassacHvuseEtTts, Duxbu 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for wine pose. 
Home and outdoor life. F. B. Knapp, 8. 





New Yorks, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL.—The next 
school year begins Thursday, Sept. 22, 1898. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG Y’S AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Students prepared for college. 
TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 


School for Girls. Established in 1848, Circular on 
application. Opens. Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Lawrence Scientific School 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Civil Engineering. Chemistry. 

Mechanical Engineering. Geology. 

Electrical Engineering. Biology. 

Mining and Metalllurgy. General Science. 
Architecture, For Teachers of Science. 
Anatomy and Pouce: in0 S a preparation for 


For Descriptive Pamphlet, apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 





School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, [ass 
The Second Term now open. 23d Year. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
pmengee Fh and decorative design, and also in artistic ana- 
—_ and at perepee pective. Principal instructors: F.W. Ben- 
arbell, and Philip Hale (Drawing and Paint- 
ing}, Mrs. William pre A orative Design), B. L. 
Pratt (Modelling), E. W. Emerson (Anatomy), and A. 
K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use 
of the galleries of ne . ae For circulars giving 


detail information, 94 
MIS: ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 








Teachers, etc. 


Z| RETIRED COLLEGE PROFES: 

sor takes a few poate in English; gives practi- 
cal instruction in Rhetoric and Composit on, English 
Literature and Criticism. Young authors advised. Has 
had experience in editing MSS. fers to former pupils. 
Address R. L. B., care of the NaTIon. 


OUR YEARS’ ACADEMICAL 

Course, preparatory to Yale, Vassar, etc., reduced 

to jess eee one year by private instruction. 
et free. Rev. 


Pam 
- M- Nellevitle, Th. 


Cran 8 ch W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


KIN DERGARTEN s SUPPLIES 


at SCHERMERRORE'S, 8 East 14th Gtrest, N.Y. 
Send for new Catalogue. 














CHERMERHORN’'S TEACHERS 
AGENCY. Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
blished 1855. 8 E. 14th St, N. ¥. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Tours. 
For the Winter 


Go To BERMUDA 


FROST UNKNOWN. MALARIA IMPOSSIBLE. 


48 Hours from New York, by Elegant 
Steamships, Weekly. 


For Wiote" West Indies 


PRETORIA, 3,300 Tons, Jan. 12 and Feb. 16 
MADIANA, 3,080 Tons, Feb 4. 


Including Bermuda and Porto Rico. 


Duration of Cruise about 32 ors. 20 days in the Tro- 
pics, For Pamphiets and full information, occa to 


A. B. OUTERBRICE .& CO vot , QUE 
AMSHIP COMPAN ut D, 
- Broadway, New Y 


THOMAS 000m, i SON, 261 wera al the 
HERN., Secretary, ss: Canada. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best re- 
ferences. Illustrated —— on application. 


ARL LANDSER, Proprietor. 
x 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 








17th Year. avd yok limited. Terms rea- 
sonable. Conducted 
Dr. & Mrs.H.S. Paine, Glens Falis, N.Y. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


THE MISSES WELDON, with need han th Auapal <oene 
Young Ladies’ Foreign Tour. higheat 
ferences. Address THE MOORINGS, vr HAVEN, Pa 








We buy and sell bills of exchange to and 
make Cable Lg my of pied on Euro 
Australia and frica; also —_— 
collections and , Commercial 


LET TERS 
CREDIT. Travellers’ Credit, available in all oun 
of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS& CO. 


NO. 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE IN 
AMERICAN LIFE. 


By Cuar.es F. Tuwine. 8vo, $1. ona 


“This volume is the outcome of the dee -_ 
and broad experience of an educator 1 
and high repute in his ——- and the book 
filled with information that renders it yoomeety 
valuable for reference.”—The Cambridge Tribune 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons, 27 West 28d Street, New York. 


Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 

By L. C. Boname, 258 South 16th St., Philadelphia 

» carefully ded course, meeting requirements for 

entrance examination at col lege. Practice in conversa- 

, | eaetas thorough drill in OT Oa ation and Grammar. 


mm Ad » Boston: made series. Teach- 
ers and pupils will’ find the three. Deeks helpful and in- 
teresting.’ 




















Ready February 10. 


-|'THE STUDENT’S BOOK OF DAYS 
AND BIRTHDAYS. 


An attractive book and a valuable gift. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.28. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., Boston. 
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The Wheel of God. 


By Grorce Ecerron, author of ‘‘ Key- 
notes,’’ ‘* Discords,’’ etc. No. 34 in 
the Hudson Library. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


‘“*The author of ‘Keynotes’ has produced in 
this story what is so far her best work . P 
and has struck new and powerful notes. The 
story presents a searching piece of analysis at 
ence vigorous and delicate and full of pouting 
passages which refuse to be forgotten. . 
it is impossible to do justice to such a book in 
other than a lengthy review, but it may certain- 
ly be pronounced one of the most notable novels 
of the month.’’"—COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 W. 23d St., N.Y. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


CREATION MYTHS OF PRIMI. 
TIVE AMERICA 


In relation to the Religious History and Mental 
Development of Mankind. By Jzereman Cu RTIN, 
author of ‘‘Myths and Folk-Lore of Ireland,’ 
** Myths and Folk-Tales of the Russians, Western 
Slavs, and ars,” etc.; translator of “Quo 
Vadis” and the other works of Sienkiewicz. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 

These Indian myth-tales, derived from new and origt- 
nal sources, are invaluable, inthe light which they 
throw upon the primitive intellect. They are also of 
great beauty and wealth of incident. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
234 Washington St., Boston. 








New Portraits by G. KRUELL. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Fine Engraving on Wood. 
Size 5x7 inches. Japan proof, $10.00. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Walt Whitman. 


Fine Engravings on Cop 
Size 5x7 inches. $10.00 sect ch. 


Sent on approval. 


G. KRUELL, 42 South Maple Avenue, 
BAST ORANGE, N. J. 


SIGHTS AND SCENES 
IN IRELAND. 


With weeks of 100 full-page Hinstretions. 1 vol, 
h, gilt edges. Price $5.00. 
or sale by all booksellers. 


Cassell & Company, Limited 


qand 9 West 18th St., New York. 


MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers, 


2 Prinz Louis Ferdinandstrasse, Berlin (Germany). 


aft wre at beat terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 
BOOKS, PAMPHLET S. a and PERIODI- 
y in any department of Learning ‘and Literature. 


oie y for Libraries, Professors, and Stu- 
Fn Ca es on application. Best references. 


BOOK LOVER fazité. Quarry: 81's year 


1208 N. Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





























Lenton Weekly Cirentar of Re re Becks issued 
ay. n 3 
HM. W. HAGEMANN, 140 sth Ave., New York. 


LIVING AGE INDEX, 544-1896. a 
Stig Ory increasing re- 
¥. Rora, 115 ne St., orpntiadetpl fa. 








t and sold by WaLTER ENJAMIN 


ye | UTOCRAPH LETTERS o of Famous 
odes ew York City. Send for price llet. 





OOKS, SECON D-HAN D AND NEW, 
Standard a nd Tyre, Books bought. Catalogues 
E. W, Jounson, 2 E. 42d 8t., NY. 


C4 TALOGUE NO. t’ READY.—AN 
variety. A. 8. CLaRx, 174 Fulton Bt. 
a), New York 











The Spectator. 


The Proprietors who in 1861 purchased the Spectator have since that date conducted (t themselves. They are 











therefore exempted from many influences which press severely on the independence of journaliem, and have from 
the first made it their chief object to say out what they beliewe to be truth In theolog lithes, and social ques 
tions, irrespective, not only of spouts © from without, but of the o pinion of thetr own supporters. Their ject 
is to reflect the opinion of cultivated Liberals, but inthe matter of the American War they f vught againat ‘the 
mass of the very class they are wying to represent, and were finally acknowledged by them to have been tn the right 

The news of the current week is compressed into an animated narrative, which the laziest or busiest may 
read, without missing the life or import of the eventa 

The Spectator contains 4 list of all Books —— during the week (not ander one shiiling tn price), with the 
names of the publishers and the prices attached, a feature which will greatly tnereaae ite Value to booksellers, 


librarians, literary institutions, and private snips 


The SPECTATOR is on sale re y at Messrs. Damrell & Upham's, YS Washington St, Boston, 
Mass.; The International News Co., panty 85 Duane St., New York; Messrs. Brentano's, Uni on S juare, 
New York; The oe Un News Co., 47 Dey St., New York, and 77 Clark St., Chicago, and The 
Harold A. Wilson Co., Ltd., 35 King St., West Toronto, Canada, where single pies can be obtained 
and subscriptions are received. 


SUBSCRIPTION, Pavas_e tw Apvance, $7.50 A YEAR. 
SPECTATOR, LTD., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, England. 


Studies i in | History, Economics and Public Law. 


EDITED BY THE FacuLTY OF PoLiTICcCAL SCIENCE 
Vol. X. > CotumsBia UNIVERSITY. Number 2 


"eam Island 
and the Formation of the Union. 


By FRANK GREENE BATES, Ph.D., Sometime FeLtow tx American History, Assistant PRoressor oF 
History anp PourricaL Science, ALFrep UNiversrry 
Paper, 8vo. Price $1.50. 


The Buffalo Express describes this series as: “ Valuable contributions logically written and thorough.”’ 
Published for THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Requests for fuller information, etc., may be addressed to 


Prof. EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, or THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
Columbia scanned 66 Pifth Ave., New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN GERMAN, | Readers and Writers have been Waiting for this 
p-to-Date 


Der Praktische Deutsche Pull-of-Matter, Moderate-Priced Reference Book. 


’ 
By U. aos. meg ry an Freie ot py is ~ TH E STU DENTS 
ranged after the nof Pau rcy’s Le Francais 
Neary ie but it is by no means a translation of STANDARD DICTIONARY. 
that book. The original plan has been preserved, 
but the exercises ———— — “eo 
particular needs of the student o rman C) . f alle’ : Ce ee 
aim has been to provide the material necessary to Funk & W agnalls Standard [ictionary 
enable the learner to converse with Germans in 
their own language, and to arrange it in such an Large Svo, 933 pages, cloth, leather back, net, $2.50 
order that the study will be pleasurable as well Sheep, $4.00; Indexed, 50c. additiona 
as profitable. Roman type is used throughout ex- ’ 
cepting in a few lessons, and a vocabulary is at | Contains 60,000 Words and Phrases, 
the end of the volume. and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 
1amo, cloth. Second Edition, entirely revised. 
251 pages. Price, $1.00 


Complete catalogue onapplication. Forsale by all book- 


sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher. The Baker & Tay lor Co. 
WILLIAMR. JENKINS | 5 & 7 East sixteenth st., New. York 


851 and 853 6th Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. | — "a 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF 





Sent postpaid, on receipt af the price, by 





Old Books. Rare Books. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, ? Choice Books. Quaint Books. 
Copyricut Orrick, WasHineton, D.C.) Typography. Topography " 


1898. No. 64,037,—To wit: Be it remembered, That 


on the 12th day of November, 1898, Martz farLor of BOOKS ON ALL SUBJ ECTS. 


New York City has deposited in this office the title of a 
FIRST EDITIONS, ETC. 


book, the title or description of which is in the follow- 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE E, jn ry to 


ing words, to wit: ‘‘ Joseph and His Friend. A Story of 
Pennsylvania. By Bayard Taylor. New York: G. P. Put- be the t original an: interesting list issued. 
pages, 8vo, with 370 Reproductions of Plates, 


nam’s Sons,” the right whereof she claims as owner in | gg 
copformity with the laws of the United States respect- | Portraits, and Title-pages, post free, 6a. (which sum 
ing copyrights. is deducted from the first purchase of 9s) 

(Signed) JOHN RUSSEL YOUNG, PICKERING & CHATTO, 


Librarian of Congress. Antiquarian Bookselle 66 Ha rket, 
| fav q = - . wi - +a 
In renewal from November 12, 1898. St. James, London, s. w. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, [THE eT WONDERFUL | 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


SATAN SSeS RNSeS pct ZEISS 


Rare Early English Literature, Early Printed Books in fF | E L D- G LA S S ES 


Black Letter, Ancient Astiase rote —y~: rare Prints 
IMPORTED AND 8OLD BY 


and —_ ae ete. Onl are dealt with. 
. nnn THEODORE MUNDORFF, Optician, 


BOND 8 REET: PT ONDON, ENG. 
JOAN OF ARC. By Francis C. Lowe. L= —— . 'V. Gnd fer creutar, | 


$2.00. “ Asa piece of historical biography it is a noble : we ” wegierind 
} fe ¢ CON 
succems.”—Am. Hlsortcal Review. BOOKS 53% roms at ‘RDS ALMANACK, 
HOUGHTON, MIFPPLIN & CO. gratis. BOX 4087, STATION B, PHILADELPHIA 
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GINN AND COMPANY’S NEWEST BOOKS 





The World’s Painters and Their 
Pictures 


By DERISTHE L. HOYT 
Lecturer in the Massachusetts Normal Art School 


Cloth. 272 pages. Fully Illustrated. $1.25. 


HIS work has been most carefully adapted to the 

use of students. In connection with chief points 

of interest in the life and character of each artist is an 

analysis of the distinctive characteristics of his work 

and a list of his most important or representative paint- 

ings, with descriptive notes and the places where the 
paintings are to be found to-day. 


Heroes of the Middle West 
By MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD 
Cloth. 141 pages. Illustrated. so cents. 


HIS well-known author’s work contains a condensed 

but carefully balanced set of narrative stories, cov- 

ering the entire period of the discovery and occupation 

of the Middle West by the French. As an introduction 

to Western history, which has been so long subordinated 

to national development on the Eastern seaboard, its 
place is unique. 





Physical Geography 


By WILLIAM M. DAVIS 
Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard University 


By WILLIAM H. SNYDER 
Master in Science in Worcester Academy, Worcester, Maas. 


1zmo. Half Leather. 428 pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 


PDADAPAAARLIIIO 


HIS NEWEST text-book on Physical Geography 
presents the leading principles of this branch of 
science in a form admirably adapted to the needs 
of pupils in secondary schools. The subject is treated 
as dealing with ‘‘the physical environment of man.” 
Especial care has been taken to adapt the descrip- 
tions and explanations to the capacity of pupils in our 
higher schools. Unusual technical terms have been 
excluded almost wholly, Geometrical and physical ex- 
planations have been set apart in an Appendix. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


A NEW WORK BY SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN, 


THE 


American Revolution, 
1766-1776. 


_BY THE 
RIGHT HON. SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, 
BART., 


Author of ‘‘ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,’’ and 
** The Early History of Charles James Fox.’’ 


8vo, gilt top, pp. xiii-434. With a Map. $3.00 





“The author of this volume is aware that an e tation exists, 
among those who have read ‘The Early History of Charles James 
Fox,’ that he would carry on the account of that statesman’s life 
from the point at which he dropped it eighteen years ego. When the 
consideration of the was pa a, Bf enna it became 
evident that the difficulties of writing a political biography, as dis- 
tinguished from a political history, were in this case insuperable, 
The story of Fox, between 1774 and 1782, is inextricably interwoven 
with the story of the American Revolution. That immense event 
filled bis mind, and consumed his activities; while every circumstance 
about him worth relating may find a natural place in the course of 
the narrative which bears upon it. During that part of the great 
drama which was enacted within the walls of Parliament, Fox was 
never off the stage; aud, when there, he played a conspicuous, and 
(as time went on) confessedly the leading, part. What was done and 
spoken at Westminster cannot be rightly explained, nor the conduct 
of British public men fairly judged, without a clear and reasonably 
detailed account of that which occurred contemporaneously beyond 
the Atlantic,”—AvuTHOR's PREFacr. 





COMPLETION OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 
THE MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY, 
From the Restoration to the Revolution—1660-1696. 

Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits at 
Claydon Houses. By MarGaRET M. VeRNEY. Fourth Volume, 
Bringing the family history down to the death of Sir Ralpb Ver- 
ney. With 11 Photogravure Portraits and 7 Other Illustrations, 
8vo, gilt top, pp. xiv—510, $6 00. 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 
MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 
2vols. 8vo, pp. 856, gilt top, $12.00. 
MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY DURING THE COMMON. 
WEALTH, 1650-1660. With 10 Portraits, etc. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


THE TRADITIONAL POETRY OF THE FINNS. 


By Domenico ComMPaRETTI, Socio dell’ Accademia dei Lincei, 

embre de Académie des Inscriptions, etc. Translated by 
ameege 9 M. ANDERTON. With Introduction by ANDREW LANG. 
8vo, $5 00. 


RELIGION IN GREEK LITERATURE; 


A Sketch in Outline. By Lewis CampsBELL, M.D, LL.D., Emeritas 
Professor of Greek, and formerly Gifford Lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. 8vo, $5.00. 


“The author’s aim has been to delineate briefly the work! of religious feeling 
and thought amongst the ancient Greeks, as evinced in classical Greek literature. The 
period principally dealt with is that from Ho to Plato inclusive, The results of 
archeology and epigraphy are occasionally referred to, but the lite remains are 
chiefly dwelt upon. e is based on two courses of lectures vered at St. 
Andrews, in connection with the Gifford Trust.” 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS OF DAVID HUME. 


Edited, with Preliminary Dissertations and Notes, by T. H. Green. 
late Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford; and T. a. 
Gross. Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. New anp 
CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 4 vols., 8vo, $10.00. 

Or separately, ‘‘ A TREATISE OF HuMAN Nature.” 2 vols., 8vo, 
ang ‘ Essays; MORAL, POLITICAL, AND LITERARY.” 2 vols, 
vo, . 
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The Week. 


The action of the House committee on 
coinage, weights, and measures in agree- 
ing to report a radical’ measure for the 
reform of our currency system is a poli- 
tical event of great significance. The 
bill is long and elaborate, but its most 
important features are those which ex- 
plicitly establish the gold standard by 
provisions that the gold dollar shall be 
the standard of value in the United 
States, that all obligations of the United 
States shall be payable in gold unless 
otherwise stipulated, and that no more 
silver dollars shall be coined, except 
from the silver bullion now held in the 
Treasury against the silver certificates 
or Treasury notes issued under the act of 
July 14,1890; with other provisions for 
the gradual retirement and cancellation 
of all United States notes and Treasury 
notes. The most important considera- 
tion about this action of the House com- 
mittee is the fact that its Republican 
members are united and earnest in sup- 
port of the measure reported. They be- 
lieve in the gold standard, and they are 
not afraid to say so openly. They hold 
that there should be no further coinage 
of silver dollars, and they are ready to 
provide by law that there shall not be. 
They are convinced that the greenbacks 
ought to be retired, and they are anxious 
to pass a law which will force the re- 
tirement of this currency. That this 
bill will pass Congress during the pre- 
sent session is not to be expected. Its 
supporters doubtless do not anticipate 
that it will get through even the House. 
Nevertheless, it is a great thing to get all 
the Republican members of a financial 
committee out in open support of so 
“flat-footed” a measure of currency re- 
form. We have never secured from any 
representative body of the party in Con- 
gress so positive and commendable a 
proposition for permanent currency le- 
gislation as this. 








The so-called Nicaragua Canal Dill, 
which passed the Senate on Saturday, is 
really a bill to build a canal across the 
isthmus anywhere, at any cost, under 
any contract or company, at any time. 
It is, in other words, a huge conglome- 
rate measure, into which all sorts of 
conflicting provisions were thrown. Only 
in that way could it be passed. Senator 
Morgan conquered opposition by yield- 
ing to it. It was charged that his ori- 
ginal bill was in violation of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty; therefore he accept- 
ed an amendment requiring the Presi- 
dent to open negotiations for the abroga- 
tion of that treaty, “or any other treaty 


| 





found to be in existence and standing in | 


the way of the construction of the 


gotiators, but possibly none at all for 
canal-diggers. It was said that there 
were serious difficulties about the vali- 
dity of the contract with Nicaragua, 
about Costa Rica’s interests and rights; 
it was maintained that perhaps our Gov- 
ernment could make a better bargain 
with the Panama Company than with 
any other. Never mind, just authorize 
the President to settle all these ques- 
tions. He is a fountain of inexhaustible 
wisdom. The bill really “leaves it all 
to McKinley,” just as we have been 
leaving everything else to him. 


It is clear that the bill was passed in 
this hodge-podge state only in the des- 
perate hope that the House would pass 
some kind of bill of its own and get the 
matter into conference. The present 
state of opinion in Congress seems to 
be that some canal should be construct- 
ed across the isthmus, but by whom or 
where or under what auspices, there is a 
hopeless conflict of view. In these circum- 
stances, as we have said before, the most 
reasonable thing to do would be to refer 
the whole matter to a commission which 
should bring forward some practicable 
and self-consistent bill next December. 
The general desire and expectation of 
the country undoubtedly is that the isth- 
mus be cut by a canal. But there is no 
commitment in favor of any existing 
project. The best canal to be had on 
the best terms both of construction and 
operation—that is the thing the country 
wants, and the Morgan bill is as far as 
possible from providing it. In fact, if 
that bill were to become law as it stands, 
we should not necessarily be any nearer 
having a canal than we are without any 
bill at all. If the aim of Congress is not 
to pass bills for a canal, but to get a 
canal, a very different measure must be 
devised. 





Senator Hoar expresses confidence that 
the treaty will either be defeated alto- 
gether or amended so as to meet the con- 
tention of those who are opposed to the 
Administration’s ideas on expansion and 
imperialism. It has been generally held 
that the treaty must be either accepted 
or rejected in its entirety, and the cham- 
pions of expansion have argued that its 
rejection would mean a reopening of the 
war with Spain. But the Massachusetts 
Senator insists that there are several 
ways in which the treaty can be amend- 
ed without causing a reopening of the 
state of war, or a violation of the terms 
of the protocol, under which we are, 
constructively at least, now at peace. 
One way which he suggests is to amend 
the third article of the treaty so as to 


The Nation. 
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j 


make it conform to the first, and have 


it provide that, instead of “ceding” the 
canal.” Here is plenty of work for ne- 


Philippines to us,Spain shall “relinquish 
all claim of sovereignty over and title 


| to” them, as in the case of Cuba — 


wish,” says Mr. Hoar, “to see the Philip 


| pines in identically the same position as 


Cuba. We must not give them back to 
Spain, but we must see that a good and 
stable government is set up there by 
the Filipinos. I believe that, under the 
guidance of this country, those people 


would be able to establish themselves 


|; among the nations of the earth.” Mr 
| Hoar thinks that such an amendment 





of the treaty as he proposes and hopes to 
see the Senate adopt would not require 
the reconvening of the Commissioners 
but might be agreed to by Spain and the 
United States through the French Am 
bassador. 


Suppose war should now break out 
between us and the Filipinos, as it has 
broken out so often between us and the 
Indians, and the good and wise William 
McKinley should conclude that they 
must be punished with fire and sword 
for not submitting to his authority, and 
should give orders to his generals to 
slaughter them freely, and not to allow 
any news of what they were doing to 
reach this country, as is the case at 
this moment (for he has established a 
strict censorship of telegrams), what dif 
ference would there be between our 
Filipino question and our Indian ques- 
tion? How much should we know of 
what was going on among our “subject 
races’? What kind of place would “the 
glory-crowned heights” be? Is there a 
single politician in the United States 
who would, even for a brief season, give 
up “getting delegates” in order to de- 
vote himself to succoring and righting 
the desolate and oppressed? Where 
would the conquering Griggs be, or the 
conscientious Lodge® Where would that 
mighty host be who have so freely of- 
fered to assume all the responsibility 
that “Destiny” may choose to thrust 
upon them? 


Additional proof that the expansion 
ists are finding more and more shoals 
in the course which at one time seemed 
such smooth sailing, comes from Wash- 
ington in the shape of hints that it may 
be impossible to pass the Hull bill for 
the reorganization of the army, except 
at a special session of Congress. Ru- 
mors that some compromise wiil be 
adopted by which the volunteers wiil be 
mustered out and the regulars maintain- 
ed at a war footing of 62,000 men, and 
that “the powers of the President” are 
to be extended to “cover the emergency,” 
are heard on every side, as well aa the 
statement that the entire influence of the 
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Administration will be used to force the 
bill through the House when it comes up 
for debate this week. The recent and 
still present scandals in the army, the 
Eagan outburst, the distrust of the abili- 
ty of Secretary Alger to reorganize any- 
thing properly, let alone a military body, 


and the weaknesses of the Hull bill itself, | 


have all brought about a marked dimi- 
nution in the demand for more soldiers 
for the taxpayers to support. 
to look as if the Republican leaders 
would have done well to accept the sug- 
gestion of Col. Bryan to organize a tem- 
porary army of occupation from the 
few volunteers who wish to remain in 
service and from additional enlist- 
ments, instead of asking so large an 
increase of an institution which Wash- 
ington and the founders of the republic 
deemed the greatest danger to free in- 
stitutions—a standing army. Mean- 
while, the regular troops hover between 
a peace and a war footing, nearly all 
the volunteers in Manila, Cuba, and in 
the South clamor to be released from 
the life of professional soldiers, and im- 
perialism knows not where to look for 
the forces upon which all imperialism 
rests—the men of the sword and bay- 
onet to spread the “blessings of civili- 
zation” by means of shot and shell. 





The antiquated and hide-bound me- 
thods of the War Department are dis- 
closed anew in the information that our 
troops in Manila are still receiving the 
rations prepared for use in this country, 
despite many earnest recommendations 
for a change from officers who served 
in Cuba. In answer to complaints about 
the food of the Colorado regiment now 
at Manila, one of its officers, who has 
just returned, has stated publicly that 
Gen. Otis and his officers are powerless 
to remedy the evil. “It would be advis- 
able,” he said, “to purchase the food 
supplies for the army in some Asiatic 
port, and have their issuance under the 
supervision of Gen. Otis, who is familiar 
with everything affecting the army and 
eager for the adoption of any measure 
that will improve its condition. If this 
were done, it would secure an abun- 
dance of fresh food for the army, and 
would be less expensive to the Govern- 
ment than the shipment of food-stuffs 
from San Francisco. But this cannot 
be done without the sanction of the Sec- 
retary of War.” And still we read that 
large shipments of canned and frozen 
meats are to be made from San Fran- 
cisco, Secretary Alger’s failure to issue 
the proper order has led Senator Hawley 
to introduce a bill adding to the present 
army ration more rice, sugar, green cof- 
fee, and other tropical foodstuffs, and 
we thus have the spectacle of the legis- 
lative branch of our Government inter- 
fering with the details of the manage- 
ment of an executive department, be- 
cause of the latter’s notorious ineffi- 
clency. 


It begins | 





The news that Havana is to be cleans- 
ed and made into a modern hygienic 
city seems to its long-time inhabitants 
almost too good to be true. The Diario 
de la Marina of January 12, comment- 
ing on the dispatch which said that 
the Government at Washington had ap- 
proved Col. Waring’s plan, declared that 
no step could give more legitimate sat- 
isfaction to all residents of Havana. The 
Diario is a stiff pro-Spanish paper, and 
it confesses to a sorrowful feeling as 
it reflects that so many years of wealth 
and power had passed without moving 
the former administrators of the city 
to undertake “a work demanded by pub- 
lic cpinion from time immemorial, and 
studied by our scientists and formulat- 


ed in our press in almost exactly the, 


same terms as those found in the bril- 
liant report of the unfortunate Col. 
Waring.” We only hope the Diario will 
not be disappointed again. The cabinet 
at Washington has been reported to 
have adopted the Waring plan, but we 
know of no contracts let, or even ad- 
vertised, to carry it into execution. Yet 
time is of the very essence of the affair. 


We may loiter, but yellow fever will not., | 


The nymphs of sewers and sinks are 
having only a short vacation in Hava- 
na; in three months it will be over, and 
they will be filling up the hospitals with 
our soldiers unless the swiftest mea- 
sures are taken to head them off. 





“Another glorious page in the history 
of American seamen,’ we read in a 
message which the President sent to 
Congress last week. What, more fierce 
fighting? More ships sunk? More ene- 
mies gloriously slaughtered? No, it is 
only a tame story of the rescue of im- 
perilled whalers in Arctic waters by the 
officers and crew of the United States 
revenue cutter Bear. But the President 
does well to commend them to the grate- 
ful consideration of Congress and the 
people. They were engaged in a service 
as arduous, and displayed a heroism as 
conspicuous, as the crews who fought at 
Manila or Santiago. They encountered 
hardships and faced death for four 
months, on an expedition organized to 
save the lives of 275 Americans, whom 
they succeeded in rescuing; and such 
an heroic victory of peace, as Mr. Mc- 
Kinley says, constitutes a public service. 
It is at least as great as the slaughter 
of 1,000 Spaniards. It is well for the peo- 
ple, as it is for the army and navy, to 
be reminded that praise and reward are 
the just desert, in our time as in Words- 
worth’s, of the happy warrior 


“Who, doomed to go in company with Palin, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train! , 
Turns bis necessity to glorious gain."’ 


The Legislature of the greatest State 
in the Union elects to the United States 
Senate a man who is the choice of the 
boss of the dominant party— as it would 
elect Sereno E, Payne, or anybody else, 
instead of Chauncey M. Depew, if Platt 


but so ordered. The Legislature of the 
second State in the Union gives only 16 
votes less than a majority to the boss of 
the dominant party there, while he is 
awaiting trial on charges which may 
send him to the penitentiary. The Legis- 


| lature of the next largest State but one 


chose for Senator a year ago a typical 
representative of the material element 
in our politics, Hanna having forced his 


| choice by the use of his great wealth 





and the help of ‘the Federal patronage 
which, as boss of the dominant party in 
his commonwealth, he could promise 
with assurance even before his next 
friend entered the White House. It is 
encouraging to turn from such specta- 
cles at Albany, Harrisburg, and Colum- 
bus to the very different scene presented 
by the choice of a United States Senator 
at Indianapolis, Mr. Albert J. Beve- 
ridge. 


Mr. Beveridge is only thirty-six years 


old. He has never held public office. 
He lives in Indianapolis, and, as the 


other Senator is also a resident of that 


city, the “locality” argument appeared to 
rule him out. He had no money, and 
no powerful professional associations, 
for he has never had a law partner. He 
represented no great corporate interests, 
and he had no political machine behind 
him. But he had many warm friends 
and devoted admirers, who believed that 
he would make a good Senator, and re- 
solved to see if they could not get the 
office for him. The struggle was warm 
and close, but the new-comer in politics 
won, and won on his merits. Mr. Beve- 
ridge is accused of being “a spread-eagle 
orator,” and there is no doubt that he 
has a tendency to “hifalutin.” But no- 
body can read such an address as that on 
“The Vitality of the American Constitu- 
tion,’ which he delivered before the Al- 
legheny County (Pa.) Bar Association a 
year ago, without realizing that he is 
also a man of genuine ability, who 
should outgrow his youthful faults of 
exuberant oratory. His character is be- 
yond criticism, his desire to render good 
service to the public seems deep and 
strong, and altogether the promise of his 
entrance upon a national career is great. 





That Quay would “have a Governor 
whom I own,” if he should nominate 
William A. Stone and secure his election, 
was universally recognized throughout 
the campaign last fall. Nobody, there- 
fore, can be surprised that Gov. Stone 
has named for Attorney-General a Quay 
lieutenant with a very bad record. John 
P. Elkin was Deputy Attorney-General 
under the last State administration, and 
he was deservedly removed from office 
for his share in pushing through a 
scheme to pay padded rolls of legislative 
employees by signing with others a bond 
to indemnify the State Treasurer if the 
payment from the funds of the com- 
monwealth should be pronounced illegal 
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| 
in law, as it obviously was fraudulent in 


intent. It is entirely characteristic that 
a discredited politician of this type 
should be “‘vindicated”’ by elevation to 
the head of a department from a subor- 
dinate position in which he had been 
removed in disgrace. The sole defence 
which anybody attempts to make is that 
the indemnity-bond affair represented a 
“vicious habit” of long standing, which 
had been employed on former occasions 
for like unlawful purposes, and that 
Mr. Elkin had only committed “an er- 
ror of judgment.” 


A particularly pestiferous bill has 
been introduced at Albany by Leon 
Sanders, a Tammany statesman who 
took his first lesson in the science of 
government under Barney Martin, when 
the latter was Commissioner of Jurors. 
Mr. Sanders proposes to prohibit all em- 
ployers of labor from working their em- 
ployees more than eight hours a day, 
no matter whether the employees wish 
to do so or not, with a penalty for 
violating the law not less than $50 nor 
more than $100. Such a law would make 
it impossible for any employer to have 
his men work overtime in an emer- 
gency, on any terms whatever. It 
would thus prevent the laborers from 
earning extra money when opportunities 
to do so should arise, and would be as 
much of an injustice and hardship upon 
them as it would be upon their em- 
ployers. As a matter of fact, there are 
thousands of workingmen who rejoice at 
the opportunity of working more than 


reports in the Contemporary his discov- 
ery of the way the “ordinary American” 
regards the new understanding. He did 
not find his average man on the Atlantic 
seaboard, but in the great Middle States, 
where, he truly says, is the habitat of 
“the pushing, loud-tongued, boastful. il- 
literate, buy-you-up American.” This 
writer's testimony is as follows: 

“I talked with hundreds of men right across 
the States. The general idea was this: ‘Yes, 
it would be a good thing for you English, 
but we've got nothing to gain. We can take 
care of ourselves, and you can't. You want 
our help. As we are at war with Spain, the 
English are taking advantage of the moment 
to force an alliance. You know we are the 
principal nation on the fact of this earth 
we lick you in everything; we've licked you 


in war; and you want to keep on the best 
side of us.’”’ 


We are glad to think that there are 
signs of a little cooling in the English 
love for us, as allies and coadjutors in 
the work of conquering and ruling in- 
ferior races. The delay in ratifying the 
treaty, and the slow return of reason 
to the American people, are raising a 
suspicion in England at last that the 
press and the mighty men of the Con- 
servative party were a litle too hasty 


| in presuming on the American alliance 


eight hours a day—that is, working as | 


many hours as they feel they are able 
to work, and getting paid according to 
their merits and abilities. Mr. Sanders 
is a professional champion of the la- 
borers who “work mainly with their 


mouths”—that is, devise schemes which entering on a warlike career have often 


will enable them to get a living by put- | 


ting shackles of various kinds upon real 
workingmen. If he should succeed in 


there would be no difficulty in convin- 
cing the Governor of its true character 
and hence of making its death sure. 





We felt sure that the Irish vote would 


in conquests and seizures. We do not 
think the English press has played a 
more unworthy part for many years. It 
has been for months—when it knew we 
were laboring under the reason-dethron- 
ing excitement of war, and that a long 
and happy peace had left us in complete 


' 


| -policy of an “open door” on either Rus 
| sia or France has not been great enough 


ignorance about the réle we were under- | 


taking as conquerors—urging us into 


sion of the influences which sway our 
opinions and determine our political ac- 
tion. The reasons it supplied for our 


been ludicrous in their absurdity, but 


| they served the purpose of flattering 


| American 
getting his bill through the Legislature, | 


| rupt. politicians. 


vanity and 


We do not see that 
all this has increased the love of Eng- 


land, outside the gang of politicians who 
find English approval of their schemes 
| a help in getting them executed. 


have something to say, sooner or later, | 


about the fiendish good understanding 
with England, and the new organization 


q 


called the Continental League appears to | 
offer a vent to Celtic spirit long out- 
raged by all this billing and cooing with | 
the oppressor. In its declared purposes, | 


it is against imperialism, but it is es- 
pecially against “entangling alliances 
with European Powers.” No Powers are 
mentioned, but a glance at the names 
of the officers—Emmet, Quinn, O’Fla- 


tain who have their eyes on her. This 
is only one of the funny sides of the 
English entente. An Englishman who 





to encourage much hope about the mat 
ter, at least during Lord Salisbury’s mi 
nistry. At the end of any such polic) 
there must be a threat of war, and this 
threat he will not make, at least during 
the Cueen’'s lifetime. The Cobden Club 
offers magnanimously to let any nation 
seize any unoccupied territory it pleases 
1f it will only keep the “door open” t 
all the trade of the world, or, at least, to 
all English trade 
ably never been in such a mess 
never so fierce for trade, but it 
eager also for war that it cannot trade 
and yet is so eager for trade that it can- 
not go to war. 


The world has prob 
It was 


is 30 


The policy of the Cobden Club receives 
great discouragement from the conduct 
of France, for instance. Great Britain 
had valuable trade rights in Madagascar 
Half the trade of the island was hers 
France annexed Madagascar. Since then 
she has been extinguishing both British 
trade rights and British trade. She is 
doing the same thing, almost, in Tunis 
Now, is there any way of remedying this 
except by threatening war? We fear not 
One result of this sort of thing is that 
the British public is more and more in 
clined to believe that it must itself own 
the territory it wishes to trade with, if 
it is to have an open door. Protection is 
the doctrine of the natural man, and the 
natural man is now so powerful that he 
must try his experiment, and is, there- 


fore, Jingo. 
adventures of every description, which | 


would suit its own purposes and neces- | 
| sities, and writing all the time about | 
our affairs as if it had any comprehen- | 


The politicians in Spain are as tough 
as our own; few die and none retire to 
private life. Sagasta’s career was thought 
to be completely finished. The disasters 
which the country had suffered under 
him had made, it was believed, any po- 


| litical future for him entirely impossible. 


gladdening the | 
| hearts of contractors, jobbers, and cor- 


doing anything of the kind. 


The manifesto recently issued by the | 


Cobden Club is a sort of abandonment 
of its old policy of propagandism. It 
also apparently gives up the plan of 


influencing the American elections by | 


money, which, according to some of our 


papers, it so long pursued with a certain | 


malignity. It now apparently confesses 
that its missionary work among the na- 
tions in their home territory is hopeless, 


| but it insists on the application of free- 
herty, and the rest—will show Great Bri- | 


trade principles to the new countries 
which so many of them are seizing, and 
says, what is more important, that Eng- 
land will insist on it. The success of 


He himself favored that view. He gave 
it to be understood that he was holding 
on oply until the necessary measures of 
peace were perfected, when he would 
withdraw to indulge in grief and regrets 
in retirement. But later developments 
make it appear that he has no idea of 
When the 
Conservatives first began to hint that 
it was time for him to resign, he said 
he must cling to office until the last 
humiliation had been undergone. But 
this did not suit Silvela, the Conserva- 
tive chief. He had struck up an alliance 
with Gen. Polavieja, and served notice 
on Sagasta that it was time for him to 
be going. But that Liberal and wily 
statesman also produced his politicai 


| general—none other than Gen. Weyler— 


and refused to budge. The combination 


| of Weyler and Sagasta is a very strong 


bas travelled extensively in this country | Lord Salisbury’s attempt to enforce this | as possible, 


one; and the fact that the Liberai chief 
had quietly arranged it and now pub 
lishes it, is sufficient notification that 
he means to hold his position as long 
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“THE MANNERS OF LIBERTY.” 

M. Lavisse, the distinguished French 
historian, talking the other day of the 
French troubles, “‘the leagues, the re- 
unions, the speeches,” the uproar and 
tumults, says he only hopes there will 
be more of them; that they will con- 
tinue and survive their “sorrowful 
cause,” because these are “the manners 
of liberty.” If the President will only 
take these words to heart, he may find 
some consolation in them for the delays 
in the Senate of which he complains. 
The Senate procedure is full of delay; 
the minority exercises an influence out 
of proportion to its numerical strength; 
the procrastination is wearisome and 
annoying to the Executive, who longs to 
put things through and begin in earnest 
the work of governing “subject races.” 

The answer to all this is that that is 
the way in which our Government was 
meant to work. The Executive was not 
allowed to make treaties of itself, simply 
in order that the Senate might pass up- 
on them also. The framers were not 
willing to allow any one man to bind 
the country to anything, no matter how 
wise and good he was. Then the Se- 
nate, being composed of many persons 
with different points of view, can reach 
conclusions only through debate, collo- 
quy, and deliberation. A two-thirds 
majority is required to confirm a treaty, 
for the express purpose of giving the 
minority of a certain size power to hin- 
der its confirmation. When any one 
says, ‘You are a minority; why do you 
delay business when you know the ma- 
jority are against you’ the answer is, 
‘My rights under the Constitution have 
precisely the same origin as those of the 
majority. Theirs do not come from 
their being a majority; they come from 
being constitutional.” If only one man 
had the power to hinder the confirma- 
tion of a treaty, his right to hinder and 
delay it would be of exactly the same 
force, vigor, and effect as the Presi- 
dent’s to make it. Nobody under the 
Constitution has any authority better 
than any one else. All modern constitu- 
tions are made for the express purpose 
of preventing majorities from having ab- 
solute sway. If it were right that ma- 
jorities should thus rule, in America, we 
should have a totally different kind of 
government from that under which we 
have lived and flourished and excited 
the admiration of mankind for one hun- 
dred years. If it were considered wise 
that whatever the President offered to 
the Senate should go through at once, 
on his mere recommendation, the pow- 
er of considering and assenting to or 
vetoing his recommendations would not 
have been lodged in the Senate. You 
cannot strike at the Senate's privileges 
without striking at the President's aiso. 

These things appear commonplace 


enough to most Americans, and yet they 
seem to need repeating every now and 
then to the whole official class, or, at 


¢ 





least, that portion of it which is given 
over to “expansion” and “empire.” They 
have grown visibly impatient of dis- 
cussion. From the day, a few years ago, 
when Speaker Reed, in the interest of 
the tariff, “thanked God that the House 
of Representatives was not a delibera- 
tive body,” down to the present moment, 
when the President, in the interest of the 
treaty, wishes the Senate were notso deli- 
berate, there has been a visible tendency 
towards government by the “sic voleo, 
sic jubeo” system. Deliberation has been 
becoming distinctly more contemptible; 
rapidity of legislation has been becom- 
ing more prized than its wisdom or per- 
manence. The boss has been becoming 
the leading power in the state, and the 
boss ‘“‘votes but does not talk.” And 
yet we have little doubt that a political 
philosopher would pronounce about half 
the legislation of civilized countries use- 
less or mischievous. Possibly the treaty 
is not a good thing. Possibly it is for 
the best interests of the American peo- 
ple that it should not be confirmed. Why 
should any Senator who thinks so not 
oppose it with all his might, by every 
agency which the Constitution puts into 
his hands? 

The trouble with the President and his 
fellow-expansionists is that they did not 
consider all these things soon enough. 
Would it not have been well, before 
building great fleets and raising great 
armies, to have weighed maturely whe- 
ther our Constitution, as it stood, was 
suited to a nation entering on a career 
of conquest and dominion; whether our 
frequent changes of Executive, our fre- 
quent elections, our rapid and uncon- 
trollable vagaries of publicsopinion on 
all sorts of subjects, the precarious con- 
dition of our finances, the furious in- 
fluence of irresponsible editors, fitted 
us for the rule of distant and barbarous 
regions? Unquestionably, our present 
Constitution was not intended for a con- 
quering nation with several different 
classes of citizens. A man with one eye 
can see that. The expansionists all see 
it themselves. They are, therefore, in 
order to get over the difficulty, engaged 
busily in pooh-poohing and evading the 
Constitution, like Tim Sullivan, as a 
“little thing between frinds,” and an- 
nouncing that it is no longer suited to 
the American people. 

And yet the madness of all this lies 
in the fact that it is based on the sup- 
position that Mr. McKinley, with his 
wisdom, will always be in power, doing 
“the best thing” for the nation; that 
the legislation, both State and Federal, 
will always be wise and moderate; that 
there will be no more Debses stopping 
railroad-trains, no more Tanners pass- 
ing laws themselves and executing them 
before the Legislature meets, and no 
more Congresses voting millions to the 
President to be expended in his discre- 
tion. The day may come any year when 
we Shall not be able to ward off a Bryan 
by lavish outlay of money, and when 





| 


these “glory-crowned” expansionists will 
wish they had thought more of the wis- 
dom of the old fogies of the last century 
and of the “hymns” which, one learned 
Mah says, were sung at the cradle of the 
Republic, but are too childish for the 
giants of these days. 





SAMOA AS AN EXAMPLE. 


It is a thousand pities that Robert 
Louis Stevenson did not live to write 
the later acts of the Samoan drama— 
farce or tragedy, one scarcely knows 
which to call it. What a Vailima Letter 
he could have made out of the occur- 
rences confusedly reported in the latest 
news from the Samoan Islands. In his 
‘Footnote to History,’ Stevenson em- 
ployed his picturesque pen to convey to 
the civilized world some idea of the 


‘overriding of native preferences and 


rights which was going on under the 
benevolent protectorate of three great 
Christian Powers; but nothing which 
he ever witnessed could have quite 
equalled the events of the past fortnight, 
of which we are now getting such as- 
tonishing accounts. 

There is a disputed succession. Rival 
claimants to the throne take the field 
in the good old way. But the Chief 
Justice decides in favor of Malietoa 
Tanus. Who is the Chief Justice? One 
Chambers of Alabama, U. S. A. No 
wonder that Mataafa and his followers 
think that gentleman’s opinions of small 
account. They number five thousand 
good fighting men; Malietoa has but a 
thousand; what can be clearer than that 
the court has made a wrong decision? 
Besides, there is a gentleman from Ger- 
many to agree with them. The German 
Consul overrules the American Chief 
Justice. He does it by breaking into 
the court-room, and then putting pri- 
vate locks of his own on the doors, to 
keep out all dissenting judges. Mean- 
while, the President of the Municipal 
Council, also a gentleman from Ger- 
many, goes into the balcony and screams 
out, “I am the Supreme Court. I am 
the Chief Justice!”’ It is to the marines 
that he appropriately tells this whop- 
per, and at last accounts the American 
and British marines were gallantly join- 
ing “hands all round” and throwing the 
Germans into the street. 

Is this farce or tragedy* We cannot 
decide before the final curtain, The war- 
ships are hurrying, the German press is 
muttering, the English papers are 
chuckling and saying that America is 
in no mood to be snubbed by Germany, 
and the dénouement is some days off. 
But whatever the result as affecting the 
relations of the three countries caught 
in this “miserable tangle,” as one of 
the London papers calls it (and we have 
no doubt there will be a peaceful ad- 
justment), the whole thing is a capital 
illustration of the beauties of long-range 
and arbitrary government of natives 
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who do not want to be governed. Sa- 
moa is a convenient example of the sort 
of thing we are preparing for our- 
selves on an immensely greater scale 
in the Philippines. We must have a 
coaling-station at Pago-Pago, we are 
told, because it is a half-way house on 
the road to Manila. Well, if these 
things occur in the half-way house, what 
may we expect when we get still fur- 
ther away, and have 2,000 islands to 
deal with instead of 20, and 8,000,000 na- 
tives instead of 35,000? If it does not 
turn out a case of going further and 
faring worse, then all signs fail. 


Secretary Gresham, in his long report 
to Congress in 1894, traversed the whole 
history of our relations to the Samoan 
Islands, and asked pertinently at the 
end, “What have we gained beyond the 
expenses, the responsibilities, and the 
entanglements?” Of the Berlin agree- 
ment under which we had been acting, 
he truthfully said that it “has utterly 
failed to correct, if indeed it has not 
aggravated, the very evils which it was 
designed to prevent.” This might have 
been foreseen. The Treaty of Berlin pro- 
fessed to grant to the Samoans an “au- 
tonomous government.” Yet it vested 


all real power in foreigners. The Chief | 


Justice is a foreigner and appointed 
by foreigners; yet he has an enormous 
jurisdiction, and his decisions are final. 
He not only determines who is right- 
fully King, but what powers the King 
may exercise; he recommends as well 
as interprets laws; he has exclusive jur- 
isdiction over all cases affecting real 
property and ail cases whatever affect- 
ing foreigners. The Municipal Council, 
composed of six members and a presi- 
dent, is the supposed organ of local auto- 
nomy; but its president is always a for- 
eigner, and its orders “have no effect 
till approved by the three foreign coun- 
cils, or, if they fail to agree, by the Chief 
Justice.”’” Such is the pretence of auto- 
nomous government granted the island- 
ers. As for the aim of the Berlin Treaty 
to prevent Germany, England, and the 
United States from squabbling over their 
several rights in Samoa, it has been no 
better attained. Friction has always ex- 
isted and seems to-day worse than ever. 


Such a thing it is for a country to 
depart from its “established policy.’ We 
do not now refer to the mere acquisition 
of distant territory, but to the question 
of governing it. Now it was Mr. Blaine 
himself, an expansionist before the ex- 
pansionists, who, on April 11, 1889, 
pointed out, in his instructions to our 
negotiators at Berlin, that the plan of 
governing natives without their consent 
was “not in harmony with the establish 
ed policy of this government.” It is not. 
Vice-kings and judges and councils forc- 
ed upon a people half-round the globe 
are no more an American institution 
than they would be in darkest Pennsyl- 
vania. Samoa is giving us a foretaste of 
what awaits us in the Philippines. It 
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would be a warning to Congress if Con- 
gress were in a mood to see a warning in 
anything. A man does not break his leg 
twice over the same stone; but Congress 
has a way of doing it not twice, but 
twenty times. Having scourged us with 


Samoan whips, it is anxious to try the | 
' he governed by the Queen? Why then 


| do you object to having our foreign 


effect of Philippine scorpions. 


EXNPANSIONIST DREAMS. 


When Gen. Grant was in London many 
years ago, he had an attendant in the 
person of Adam Badeau, a newspaper 
reporter who had turned warrior for 
a brief season, and signed his notes in 
London as “Brigadier-General in at- 
tendance.”” Badeau, who accompanied 
his chief to many scenes of gayety and 
splendor, was struck on these occasions 
by the fact that every foreign general 
was covered with orders and decora- 
tions, and it made him feel small that 
Gen. Grant, who had conducted a great 
war, had none, just as the imperialists 
feel about the great William McKinley 
having no colonies and the great New 
Jersey Griggs having no “subject races” 
to rule. So he determined that this 
state of things should not last, that he 
would provide his general with orders 
himself if there was no one else to do it. 
He accordingly composed or constructed 
a decoration made up of army-corps 
badges, all stuck together, which, in the 


| matter of size, value, and conspicuous- 


ness, made the European notabilities 
hang their heads. Gen. Grant wore it, 
it is said, at one dinner, where it ex- 
cited intense interest and curiosity. The 
proudest European nobles felt that if 
they could find out what potentate be- 
stowed the decoration, they must have 
one, even if it should require a declara- 
tion of war. Unhappily, the American 
Minister of that day was not equally im- 
pressed. He heard some of the more 
knowing laugh over it; saw that poor 
Gen. Grant was being made ridiculous; 
gave him the wink, and the decoration, 
in the twinkling of an eye, became old 
zold simply. 

At present the rich men who elected 
and surround William McKinley are 
of all things desirous to make him a 
de facto sovereign, like the Queen of 
England, with a full set of colonies and 
“subjects.” So they wish to keep out of 
sight, as well as they can, the fact that 
he is the creature of a written constitu- 
tion, that he has no power except what 
the Constitution gives him, that without 
it he would be plain William McKinley 
of Canton, Ohio, So they pretend as well 
as they can that he is the head of a 
government just like hers; that, like her, 
he has not only constitutional powers, 
but prerogatives inherent in his sacred 
person, and that he can of his own mo- 
tion put fleets and armies on the ocean 
and extend his sway to any place in 
vhich the resistance will not be too 
vigorous. So they run around saying, 


“Die any one ever hear of a nation the 
size of ours which had no foreign pos 
sessions? Look at England—see how 
many she has. Look at her new con- 
quest in the Sudan How is it to be 
governed? Have you not read in the 
papers that Lord Cromer said it was to 


possessions governed by the wise and 
rood McKinley? What is the matter 
with you? Why are you always growl- 
ing? Whoop-la!” 

On Sunday last there was a diverting 
passage in this line in the Hon. White 
law Reid's paper, which is the more 
significant as the Hon. Whitelaw will 
undoubtedly be one of the proudest no 
bles at the new court Speaking of 
Lord Cromer’s declaration to the Der 
vishes in the Sudan about their new fu 
ture, it Says: 

“Of course, it may be objected that this 
action of the British is criminal aggressio: 
rank imperialism, et cetera, and that it is 
a shameful thing to set up a government at 
Omdurman without a favorable plebiscitum 
in Dem Bekir. But we doubt whether such 
considerations will undo or defeat the 
vention which has been made, or will tum 
back the rising tide of civilization in the 
dark continent.’ 

We see here how, under cover of a 
withering bit of sarcasm, the reader is 
given to understand that there is ne 
difference between the Queen's govern 
ment and that of William McKinley 
and how probable it is that persous 
who call William McKinley‘s conquests 
“criminal aggression’’ would call Queen 
Victoria's the same _ thing. Thers 
is a certain discredit for William Me 
Kinley in living under a constitution 
and we are not surprised, therefore, that 
his followers keep it out of sight as 
far as possible, and show that William's 
conquests are just the same as Vi« 
toria’s. And, as a matter of fact, they 
are, except that Victoria's are authorized 
by descent and immemorial tradition, 
while William's are authorized by 
“growth.” There was ufdoubtedly 
time when Victoria’s right to conquer 
and annex was disputed by turbulent 
nobles. William's right is disputed to- 
day by a very inferior class of persons, 
but his nobles are al] with him, and the 
opposition of the vulgar sort will un- 
doubtedly die out before long. The spirit 
of criticism about the acts of our Gov- 
ernment is completely unknown at the 
English court. Nobody in good society 
finds fault with the Queen's Ministers 
See how they go on here about the way 
the President thinks fit to deal with a 
few millions of barbarians. 


THE REMARKABLE FINANCIAL SITU- 
ATION. 

The extraordinary change in the finan- 
cial relations between the United States 
and Europe, by which, whether tempora- 
rily or permanently, this country has been 
transformed from a continuous borrower 
on the foreign markets into the most im- 
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portant lender on the same markets, is 
commonly described as a new and sud- 
den development. The change, however, 
really dates back a year or more. It was 
as long ago as the autumn of 1897 that 
the financial public began to hear of ope- 
rations in foreign exchange which 
amounted to borrowing at New York for 
the purpose cf deferring settlement of 
Kurope’s trade obligations to this coun- 
try. Since then, the transaction has be- 
come even more distinct. Not only is 
New York capital loaned for the purpose 
of deferring European payments, but ca- 
pital actually paid by foreigners to Ame- 
rican creditors is left, in very large 
amounts, on deposit in the foreign cities, 
and is there used by our banking agents 
for loaning-out to European borrowers. 
The situation familiar to American 
finance from the beginning of our his- 
tory until the close of 1896 is thus ex- 
actly reversed. Where our money mar- 
kets have for a series of generations been 
accustomed, in seasons of active trade 
and high discount rates, to look to Eu- 
ropean capital for relief, Europe is now, 
and has been for twelve months, depend- 
ing on American capital to meet the ur- 
gent needs of England and the Conti- 
nent. 


Nor does the series of contrasts stop 
here. During practically all of our pre- 
vious history, the average rate for mo- 
ney in New York has ruled above the 
average rate at London and Berlin; the 
familiar explanation being that England 
was an old country, with immense accu- 
mulations of capital, whereas the United 
States is a new country, with its own 
accumulated capital still inadequate for 
the development of its home resources. 
But nearly throughout the last six 
months, the London money rate has held 
1 per cent. or more above that at New 
York, and the Berlin rate nearly twice as 
high as ours. 

Two months ago there occurred what 
bankers call a “squeeze” in most of the 
leading European money markets, in the 
course of which German rates advanced 
to the highest figure in eighteen years, 
while London and Paris were seriously 
disturbed. At any time prior to 1896, the 
result of such a foreign situation would 
have been instant recall of European 
capital from the American money cen- 
tres, with resultant demoralization at 
New York and perhaps (as in November, 
1890) a panicky overturn of our specula- 
tive markets. But in November, 1898, 
instead of recall of European capital to 
London and Berlin, there were witnessed 
very heavy advances of American capital 
to those markets. Such transfers 
moreover, instead of embarrassing the 
New York market, produced not a ripple 
of disturbance. Eventually, the needs of 
England and the Continent were satis- 
fied by the American advances, and the 
course of our own markets proved that 
we had sent abroad only what could be 





readily spared from use at home. 


, 


Here was sufficient proof of a radical 
change, on the very largest scale, in the 
financial relations between the United 
States and Europe. What was perhaps 
an even more striking demonstration of 
the change occurred eight months be- 
fore. We must first recall what happen- 
ed in the American money market af- 
ter the “Venezuela message” of Decem- 
ber, 1895. The bare possibility of a diplo- 
matic breach between Great Britain and 
the United States caused withdrawal of 
English capital from our markets, in- 
stantly and by wholesale. Sterling ex- 
change ran up to panic prices; $26,000,- 
000 gold was shipped in a single month; 
the rate for demand loans in New York 
rose to 50 per cent., and the security 
markets went to pieces. With this may 
be contrasted the action of the markets 
last March, when the Spanish-American 
war became inevitable. The New York 
money market tightened; but, with the 
first sign of stringency, recall of Ame- 
rican capital from the foreign markets 
followed. Sterling exchange fell to the 
lowest figure, the local money rate eased 
off, and within two months $60,000,000 
gold had been imported from Europe to 
the United States. 


Most people are aware of the chief 
causes for this extraordinary reversal 
of position. Current statements of for- 
eign trade point out the most essential 
factor. The recent returns for the full 
year 1898 show that during the last 
three years this country has shipped 
abroad $800,000,000 more merchandise 
than in the three years preceding. About 
two-thirds of this increase came from 
heavier shipments of products of the 
farm; at least a third, however, was in 
the form of non-agricultural and manu- 
factured exports. But if the United States 
was thus enlarging its export of manu- 
factured goods, it followed logically that 
foreign manufactures could in great part 
be dispensed with by our consumers. 
Therefore a decrease of some $200,000,000 
in the imports of the last three years, as 
compared with the three years preced- 
ing, need astonish nobody. But the re- 
sult, of course, is a merchandise trade 
balance in this country’s favor for the 
period, greater by nearly a billion dol- 
lars than in the three preceding years. 

lt will not be imagined that this enor- 


| mous mass of trade obligations was set- 


tled out of hand in the form of money: 
Such settlements are very rare in com- 
merce. Part of it has been thus paid; 
our net gold import for 1898 alone was 
$141,000,000. But a very much larger 
part of the trade indebtedness was dis- 
charged by Europe’s sales of its holdings 
of American securities—a natural trans- 
action, certainly, since surrender of the 
capital with which these investments 
had been bought and carried placed the 
foreign community in a position where 
it could no longer carry all of them. But 
it should also be observed that this Eu- 
ropean realization, representing as it did 





redemption of its foreign debt by the 
United States, necessarily reduced by 
wholesale first the interest charges 
which were annually paid by us to Eu- 
rope, and second, the total credit fund 
available for sale by Europe as a further 
offset to heavy trade balances. It is now 
a question of very curious interest and 
conjecture how much of this fund is left 
to-day in foreign investors’ hands. 

The question as to the permanency of 
this remarkable financial situation is the 
problem of deepest interest for the cur- 
rent year. We can see three possible 
events by which existing conditions 
might be positively altered—American 
harvest failure, which would at once cur- 
tail our agricultural export trade; a spe- 
culative rise in domestic staple prices, 
such as in other years has quickly ar- 
rested exports and abnormally inflated 
imports; or, finally, such blowing of bub- 
bles in stock- market speculation as 
should derange the entire movement of 
capital. The last-mentioned possibility 
is on the whole the most dangerous of 
the three; of the others it must be said 
that neither farming advices nor market 
prices have as yet given serious warning. 





THE ENGLISH POLITICAL MUDDLE. | 


In England, France, and America, both 
political parties have become so deter- 
minedly humanitarian that without the 
excitement of foreign politics one of 
them would go out of existence. In 
fact, it may be said that one of them 
has gone out of existence. The Liberal 
party in England has shared the fate of 
the Democratic party in this country. 
It exists only in name. It is just now 
supposed to be in a helpless condition 
for want of a leader, and violent quar- 
rels are going on in its ranks—if it can 
be said to have ranks—over the question 
why it has no leader. There are various 
explanations of this. One is that Mr. 
Gladstone can have no successor, which 
is in a measure true. He was such an 
overpowering personality that, it is held, 
there must be a prolonged void after 
his departure, for some time at least. 
Another is*that Lord Rosebery, who for 
some mysterious reason was selected for 
the post by somebody, some say by Mr. 
Gladstone himself, was not Liberal 
enough for the rank and file of the Li- 
berals, and not Home-Rule enough for 
the Irish, and suffered too much from 
Sir William Harcourt’s hostility. Sir 
William Harcourt says himself that the 
trouble is due to intestine quarrels and 
intrigues, though what they are about 
and who carries them on, does not ap- 
pear. He also hints that they are due 
to “isaperialism,’"’ or jingoism. Nearly 
every English magazine, in fact, contains 
a diagnosis of the Liberal case, but no 
two of the doctors agree as to the na- 


ture of the symptoms. The convulsions ' 


they describe, however, seem to go on 
mainly at the clubs and in the House 
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of Commons; the country Liberals look 
on in apparent puzzle. 

But no one can have read much of 
the Liberal literature during the last 
few years without feeling that the com- 
plaint was one with which all parties 
are more or less afflicted, with which 
the Republican party among us was 
near being brought to death’s door, but 
for the war. In home politics all the 
parties are the victims of anwmia—that 


is, want of vitality. Parties derive life | 


and strength from the desire of some 
sect or set of people for something or 
_ other that they can define. One of the 
signs of party disease or decay is al- 
ways difficulty in finding a leader or 
programme. In the days of party growth 
or strength one never hears of the diffi- 
culty of getting some one to lead or some 
cause to advocate. In the days of the 
anti-slavery or of the anti-corn law 
struggle, any one who spent his time in- 
quiring for a leader or a platform would 
have excited much amusement. Events 
made both the leader and the platform. 
{t was so when the Liberal party un- 
dertook the passage of the Reform Bill. 
Leaders, even acceptable leaders, could 
be had by the half-dozen. Any one could 
lead who really loved the cause. In 
like manner here, the Republican party 
did uot lack generals at the period of 
its formation. 

When the Conservative party in Eng- 
land had something to conserve, it too 
was also very strong; that is, when it 
was defending the corn laws, or re- 
stricted suffrage, or the Irish Union. But, 
since the passage of the Reform Bill, 
having nothing to save, it has never been 
able to supply leaders of its own party. 
Sir Robert Peel was its last. Ever since 
his time it has had to hire mercenaries, 
renegade Liberals like Disraeli 


under any flag which gave them titles 
and decorations. It is really, therefore, 
little better off than the Liberals, ex- 


| delights the people, and makes the other 


| 





and | 


Chamberlain, who were willing to fight | with not a little that is obscure, has been 


| been “licked” and people are tired of 


is no reason for wishing one to be in 
office more than the other. In this ex- 
tremity war is the resource always of 
the party in power. Both the Republicans 
and Conservatives are now getting out 
of their domestic difficuities in the same 
way—that is, by going the other side 
“one better,” by undertaking to “thrash 
somebody”; a programme which most 


side appear poorest and most miserable. 

We do not believe that there will 
be any revival of the Liberal party 
in England without the coming up of 
some stimulating and exciting question, 
and that may not be for years. But 
the question we ourselves think most 
likely to play that réle is the disestab- 
lishment of the Church. No question 
lies anywhere so near the popular heart, 
or furnishes every day better weapons 
for agitators. The resistance, too, will 
be feeble. Large numbers of the clergy 
themselves would join in the assault on 
the church battlements. The agitation 
this year is only the rumbling of the 
storm. How to cut the church loose from 
the state without sacrificing the beauties 
of its services and edifices, and curtail- | 
ing the religious instruction of the peo- 
ple, will be the problem, and no more 
serious one has ever engaged the atten- | 
tion of a statesman; but it will hardly 
come to the front until everybody has 





conquest. 


ENGLISH RHYME.—I. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
December 30, 1898. 


“The poet's eye’ has very properly been 
the central theme of appraisers of poetry 
from Shakspere to John Ruskin and George 
Henry Lewes; and much that is luminous, 


LICENSE IN 





written about imagination and vision and | 
sincerity. That the poet’s ear has received 


| somewhat less than its fair share of atten- | 


cept that it has that great party bond, | 


the offices. If it had to fight now for 
mere existence, like the Liberals, it 
would be as badly off as the Liberals. It | 


has only one first-class fighting man, 


Mr. Chamberlain, and it would never | 


have had him without the best pickings. 


The trouble everywhere is not so much 
about parties and programmes as about 
principles. Both parties, as we have 
said, have done the work of preserv- 
ing or reforming. The political institu- 
tions have been brought down to the 
democratic level. Neither can well go 
any lower. Both proclaim the welfare of 
the masses to be their leading concern, 
both propose the same remedies, and 
each doubts the sincerity of the other. 
Exactly the same thing has happened 
here. Our politicians on both sides are 


crazy about the physical comfort of the 
people, and want to promote it in the 
same way; so that, except an extreme- 
ly slight difference of character, there | 


! eritic holds himself competent to judge whe- 


tion may be due to a natural delicacy about | 
But it | 


dragging that organ into prominence. 
is not right that the vital element of har- 
mony—how vital we may learn from the 
case of men (like Emerson) to whose tran- 
scendent faculties of vision this adjunct has 
been in any measure denied—should be thrust 
so far back into the critical consciousness. 
Nor is it right that we should hear more 
about that “other harmony” of prose than 
about the primal harmony of poetry. The 
subject is confessedly a difficult one. Every 


ther or not the poet has seen true—the ap- 
peal to patent facts is so easy; but to sit 
in judgment upon his musical faculty is a 
different matter. A few have attempted it, 
and we remember with gratitude the appre- 
ciations of critics like De Quincey and the 
late Mr. Symonds. But these critics have 
for the most part confined their observations 
to the subject of rhythm, the most obvious 
as well as the fundamental and indispensable 
feature of English verse. Upon the minor, 


| adventitious feature of rhyme, it would be 


difficult to point to any adequate word. 
It is not the purpose of the present paper — 
to attempt to supply that word. Sidney | 








| is to 


| indict and afflict, though and enough. 
| bly there have been those who would debar 
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Lanier might have done it had he not been 
hopelessly committed to unpractical theortes 
which grew out of his confusion of the poet's 
with the musician's art Mr. Stedman or 
Professor Corson might do it, and, indeed, 
the contributions which the latter has al- 
ready made to the subject cannot be over- 
looked. Our present purpose, however, ifs 
much less ambitious, being merely to set 
forth certain aspects of a practice common 
to all English poets; to contribute, if may 


| be, something definite to the vexed subject 


of license in English rhyme. Random notes 
and queries and an occasional half-hearted 
protest betray an uneasiness of conscience 
on this subject on the part of the verse- 
reading public, which it seems worth while 
to try to set at rest.* 

Let it be understood at the outset that the 
question is not purely nor chiefly an histo- 
rical or scientific one. It lies more properly 
within the fleld of msthetics We must 
therefore beware of dogmatism. The spirit 
must be one of open inquiry, or, where that 
will no further avail, of a hesitating appeal 
to personal taste. It has been the mistake 
of nearly all writers on poetics that 
have tried to lay down laws; but any at- 
tempt at legislation in the technique of Eng- 
lish poetry must give offence to a people who 
rejoice in the possession of a Shakspere and 
no Academy. We may safely hold that the 
laws of rhyme, like the laws of language, 
will take care of themselves. Certainly the 
professor is not the poet's keeper. And the 
present writer desires it clearly understood 
that no matter how often he shall find a 
poet’s practice failing to square with a pro. 
sodist’s rules, he will give himself no uneasi- 
ness. 

The question is this: Should any license 
in English rhyme be recognized? Should a 
poet permit himself to use imperfect or so- 


they 


called ‘allowable’ rhymes—pairs of words 
whose sounds through the rhyming portion 
do not exactly correspond, as love, prove; 
gaze, face; see, liberty? 

The question has been somewhat obscured 
by a secondary one that seems not very rele- 
vant—the question, namely, whether we 


should recognize such a thing as a “rhyme 
to the eye.” Of course, the appeal of poetry 
the ear; rhyme is fundamentally a 
matter of sound, and the question is on the 
face of it something of an absurdity. We 
are not aware that any one has ever pleaded 


| for or defended rhymes to the eye that are 


not in some measure rbymes to the ear, as 
Posai- 


rhymes to the ear that are pot also rhymes 
to the eye, as fine and sign. A critic in 
Literature, writing in approval of the view 
of this subject taken by Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews in the late September number of 
Longman's Mugazine, rather amusingly as- 


' sumes that Dr. Holmes was of these, for he 


(the critic) writes: “Rhyme is a matter of 


pronunciation solely, not of orthography. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes’s contempt 
for the rhyme of morn and dawn was quite 
unjustifiable.” Severe as Dr. Holmes was 
upon aspiring poets, this is surely a hard- 
ship he never meant to inflict, namely, that 
two words may not be rhymed simply be- 
cause they are spelled differently. The Bri- 


* We are familiar with the reader of poetry who fecla 
obliged to perpetuate a“ poetic’ pronunciation of the 
noun wind because he finds it payee with kind. And 
some one,in the ‘Standard Mictlonary,” is responsible 
for eiting Mre. Browning as authority for pronounctin 
idyi vith short (, presumably because she rhymes it 1m 4 

ile in a poesg lo which she aleo rhymes satire with 
nature / 
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tish critic does not know that there are 
tracts and provinces of earth where dawn 
and morn are poorer rhymes to the ear than 
farm and warm, poorer because the differ- 
ence is not vocalic alone, but semi-con- 
sonantal—the difference, that is to say, of a 
distinctly pronounced or even trilled r. The 
narrowness of Dr. Holmes’s view lay only in 
his regarding the suppressed r as Yankee or 
Cockney, therefore provincial, therefore out- 
cast. If morn and dawn are perfect rhymes 
to the Londoner’s ear (and Mr. Matthews 
even, a New Yorker, declares that any pro- 
nunciation of the words which does not make 
them quite impeccable as a rhyme seems to 
him stilted), there is no more to say. Lon- 
doners and Mr. Matthews’s New Yorkers 
will use them, and there is no longer any 
hypercritical Dr. Holmes to object. 


But something is still to be said for this 
rhyme to the eye, and we do not feel like 
dismissing the matter with a fling at the 
palpable absurdity of pairing though with 
enough. If the ear derives pleasure from a 
repetition of sounds, so also does the eye 
derive pleasure from a repetition of forms. 
The pleasure in this case is undeniably sub- 
ordinate, for form as exhibited by colloca- 
tion of printed letters can make but a low 
wsthetic appeal. But symmetry is symme- 
try, and the appeal is there. To-day we 
get our poetry mostly by reading it in si- 
lence, and while true lovers of poetry do 
not fail to realize the music of the verse to 
the inner ear, the fact remains that the ear 
is reached through the eye. Therefore, it 
does not seem wholly absurd to assume that 
the eye has now some shadow of a claim in 
this controversy. Many readers are con- 
scious of a slight shock when they see stuff 
rhymed with enough. Spenser, with his fine 
artistic sense, recognized this when he used 
the large orthographic license of his day to 
bring into literal conformity the great ma- 
jority of his rhyme-words; as, knight, quight 
(which he otherwise spells quite); ayd, dis- 
mayd; world, horid, and hundreds of others. 
And if similarity of spelling adds to perfec- 
tion of rhyme, may it not be held also to de- 
tract from imperfection, to atone (as it were) 
for a fault of sound? Will not the eye assist 
ip the illusion and make the imperfection 
seem less glaring? As a matter of fact, 
poets, and presumably their readers with 
them, have looked with a greater degree of 
favor upon the rhyming of come with home 
than with roam, or of home with come than 
with succumb. As a matter of principle and 
reason, have they not been right? So far as 
pleasure in rhyme rests upon a perception 
of the fitness of things, that pleasure may 
be enhanced by formal symmetry. But, of 
course, no poet will ever hold that a lack of 
such symmetry presents any serious obsta- 
cle to rhyme. 

To come now to the main question—the 
question of license in rhyme considered as 
sound only. Those who argue against ‘‘al- 
lowable’’ rhymes and in favor of absolute 
perfection fail to take into consideration two 
fundamental conditions. The first is the 
elusive and unstable character of pronuncia- 
tion. It seems to be assumed that pronuncia- 
tion is a fixed quantity, and that we can say 
positively that two given words make a per- 
fect rhyme and that two others do not. Now 
perhaps no two sets of vocal organs can pro- 
duce quite the same sound. Of course this 
objection would be futile, for, while you may 
not pronounce remember just as I do, yet you 
are consistent with yourself in pronouncing 


, 








it like ember, November, etc. But when we 
come to pairing words of slightly different 
composition, it is hard even for the indi- 
vidual to tell what words he does or should 
pronounce as rhymes. Will he rhyme airy 
with Mary or with marry or with 
merry, or only with fairy and chary? 
He cannot let dictionaries decide the mat- 
ter for him—they could not well re- 


| gister all subtle distinctions even if there 


were uniformity among speakers in making 
the distinctions. 
letter o is marked alike in the words not, 
dog, loss, on. Yet a pronunciation of the 
three latter words which should make the 
0 as open as in not would be held affected. 


By many dictionaries the | 





accented syllable? 


Although neither you nor I would dare to say | 


dawg, lawss, awn, neither presumably do we 
say dog, 108s, 6n. The common pronunciation 


and dawn, tending among careful speakers to 
approximate to or coalesce with the former. 

Besides this individual divergence of pro- 
nunciation there is the provincial disagree- 
ment, which is a far more serious obstacle. 
It has been declared that an Ohioan’s pro- 
nunciation of pen is not always distinguish- 
able on the one hand from a New Yorker's 
pronunciation of pan, nor on the other hand 
from a Tennesseean’s pronunciation of pin. 
And sometimes this disagreement is found 
in words containing the same vowel. 
London, been prevailingly rhymes with seen, 


always carry it to the same length. Now 
the quantity of uniformity, so to speak, va- 
ries much with different rhymes. Length and 
strength yield. a fuller rhyme, fuller by a 
nasal, than breath and saith; moan and sown 
are fuller than mob and sob. We use such 
rhymes in succession; we do not object even 
when a single rhyme like mob and sob is fol- 
lowed by a double one like ember and re- 
member. We accept very light rhymes and, 
very heavy rhymes. Why, then, should we 
insist that in a single pair of rhyming words, 
no matter how heavy the rhyming portion 
may already be, that portion shall always 
extend back to and include the vowel of the 
Why not rhyme amber 
with chamber and forest with sorest, seeing 


| that, although the stressed vowels differ, so 
much yet remains to constitute a rhyme? It 
of on is probably somewhere between don | 


is true, the stressed vowel carries great 
weight—it is the most distinctive element of 


| the word; and that is doubtless why, in the 
| great majority of cases, it is included in the 


rhyme. But that is not a sufficient reason 
why it should always be included, nor is it 
any reason why every sound following it 
should invariably be included. The princi- 
ple of harmony amid diversity which we 
have seen to underlie our theory of rhyme, 
can be as legitimately applied here as else- 


| where. 


In | 
, our poets has been. 


and rather with father; in San Francisco, | 


been rhymes with sin, and rather with gather. 
Clearly here is a difficulty in the way of this 
theory of perfect rhymes. Either the Lon- 


doner’s poetry must be kept sacred to London | 


ears or I, a San Franciscan, must give up my 
habitual pronunciation for the moment and 
say fither and rather, and dawn and mawn. 
And what if rather and morn happen to come 
first in the pairs of rhymes? Can i in decency 
say fdither and dorn? 


The second fact which the supporters of | 


the perfect-rhyme theory seem not suffi- 
ciently to consider is the nature of rhyme 
itself. Our definition of rhyme has always 
been somewhat elastic like our usage; of 
course, usage has given the definition. Rhyme 
means recurrence of the same sounds. But of 
how many sounds, and in what position? We 
have beginning-rhyme (alliteration), middle- 
rhyme (assonance), and end rhyme; or we 
have all combined—identical rhyme (some- 
times confusingly called perfect rhyme). 
Since the present discussion has to do with 
end-rhyme alone, the others may be dis- 
missed. Now end-rhyme, or simply ‘‘rhyme” 
as we are in the habit of calling it, con- 
sists in the recurrence of how many 
sounds? Of all sounds, we say, from the 
vowel of the last stressed syllable to the end 
of the word, with at the same time a dis- 
similarity of the sounds or sound groups, if 
any, just preceding that vowel. If the words 
end with a vowel sound, we have end-rhyme 
pure and simple; if they end with a conso- 
nant, we go back and include the vowel 
sounds, making a combination of assonance 
and simple end-rhyme. This represents our 
ordinary understanding of the matter and 
affords a fair working definition. But this 
definition having been derived merely from 
the prevailing and fairly consistent practice 
of poets, there is manifestly no warrant for 
turning round and applying it as an iron- 
clad rule. 

The question of legitimate rhyme is pre- 
cisely a question of how far we shall carry 
uniformity of sound, and whether we must 


Let us see now what the actual practice of 
We are not concerned 
with the difficult question of the origin of 
end-rhyme, nor with its rise to recognition 
in English poetry. We know that at certain 
periods, even after its use by Chaucer, it was 
regarded by scholarly poets or ‘‘makers’’ as 
unworthy of their art and fit only for use in 
popular jingles. Whether the composers of 
these rude jingles were to be more trusted 
for exactness in rhyming than the poets who 
were conscious artists, is an open question. 
Mr. A. J. Ellis (‘Early English Pronuncia- 
tion’) holds that they were. ‘‘When few peo- 
ple can read, rhymes to be intelligible must 
be perfect. Licenses always produce 
a disagreeable effect upon children and un- 
lettered adults.’”’ But it seems unlikely that 
rude rhymers of an early day would be very 
different from unskilled rhymers of the pre- 
sent day, who persist in mating such words 
as rain, same; keep, street; whether, ever; 
market, carpet. Mr. Ellis’s statement can be 
held true only so far as to be taken to mean 
that there must be perfect correspondence in 
some one sound, vowel or consonant. Up, 


| luck; home, Joan; fishes, ditches were always 





good enough for nursery rhymes. But to turn 
to the poets, the practice of Chaucer and 
Gower is clear. They aimed to use only 
perfect rhymes as we understand the term 
to-day, with the difference that, under the 
influence of foreign models, they did not 
insist upon a dissimilarity of the consonants 
preceding the vowels, using very freely iden- 
tical or “rich” rhymes. They admit a few 
rhymes which we cannot consider absolutely 
exact on any theory of pronunciation (as 
were, beere; found, hond; remember, tender), 
but such are clearly conscious departures 
from their ideal, forced upon them by the 
poverty of rhymes of which Chaucer some- 
where complains. Wyatt, on the other hand, 
with a few other versifiers, went to the op- 
posite extreme of sometimes ignoring the en- 
tire stressed syllable and rhyming upon un- 
stressed suffixes; as coming, parting (the 
metre shows that the accent is penultimate); 
uncertain, mountain ; remember, measure ; then, 
seldome. Such are the extremes of practice 
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before Spenser. It is interesting to note that 
the oldest known Anglo-Saxon pcem employ- 
ing end-rhyme throughout (Conybeare’s 
Rhyming Poem, Exeter MS.) contains just 
about the proportion of divergences from 
exact rhyme that we may expect to find in 
any poem to-day. 

Beginning with Spenser, though the prob- 
lem of pronunciation remains always a vex- 
ing one, we can make out a tendency toward 
greater definiteness in one direction with 
less exactness in another. The tendency is 
to restrict the limits of the license, but to 
extend the resort to license within those 
limits. The full, identical rhymes, though 
still used (descent, per cent.—Pope; ray, ar- 
ray—Shelley; sea, see—Swinburne), are ex- 
ceptional. Cases of mere assonance or 
vowel-rhyme (broken, open—Shakspere; win, 
him—Rossetti), except where deliberately 
adopted, as in several poems by Mrs. Brown- 
ing and George Eliot, are also of rare oc- 
currence. Rhymes like Wyatt’s upon un- 
stressed syllables are scarcely to be found at 
all. The limits are practically narrowed to 
our present definition of end-rhyme as given 
some distance back. On the other hand, the 
practice of substituting for identical sounds 
(within the rhyming portion of the words) 
merely approximate sounds, whether vowel 
or consonant or both, has beer freely adopt- 


“ed and extended. Spenser himself was still 


much inclined to cling to the Chaucerian 
ideal in this respect and allow no mere 
approximations, as is evident from his re- 
sort to violent distortion of words and to all 
sorts of dialectal forms to secure exactness 
of rhyme: swim, clim (climb); jawes, wawes 
(waves); rift, clift; grieffe, clicffe. But there 
remains a very large number of positively 
imperfect rhymes which he allowed to stand, 
some of them mere assonances; deckt, set; 
cherisht, florisht; mourne, learne, etc. Since 
the end of the sixteenth century, poets have 
frankly adopted many imperfect rhymes, of 
which the following are types: 

Shakspere: Noon, son; love, prove; feast, 
guest. 

Pope: Toast, lost; devil, civil; remained, 
land. 

Keats: Essences, lees; woodlander, spur; 
honor, donor; innumerable, tell. 

Tennyson: Curse, horse; gaze, face; Christ, 
mist. 

Rossetti: Veterans, France; strong, flung; 
indeed, opened, fire-footed. 

ALPHONSO G. NEWCOMER. 
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| 
“Star of Bethlehem.” 


You will look in vain 
for his stained glass; and, indeed, much of 
his work, having been done for definite de- 
corative ends, must necessarily be omitted 
from such an exhibition. At the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club the collection is smaller and 
limited to his drawings, but for this very 
reason it seems to me more perfect and 
complete in itself, for I think Burne-Jones 
is always most interesting in his studies 
and sketches. The managers of each show 
have published an excellent catalogue which 
will relieve the Morellis of the future of a 
large part of their labors where Burne-Jones 
is concerned; while in the introduction to 
the catalogue of the New Gallery, Mr. 
Comyns Carr quotes a few lines from a let- 
ter in which Burne-Jones has made for him- 


| self the record which it has taken an army of 








THE COLLECTED WORKS OF BDWARD | 


BURNE-JONES. 


LONDON, January 3, 1899. 
So much was written about Burne-Jones 


a few months ago, at the time of his death, | 


that it would seem useless to attempt any 


further criticism, to offer any new estimate, | 


if it were not that the two exhibitions of 
his work just opened in London are far too 
important to be passed in silence. One is at 
the New Gallery, the other at the Bur- 


lington Fine Arts Club. Of the two, the col- | 
lection at the New Gallery is the more fully | 


representative. The paintings shown begin 
with the water-colors of the early sixties, 
and end only with the large ‘“‘Arthur at 
Avaion”’ upon which he was still working at 
the time of his death. His beautiful tapes- 
tries have been brought from Stanmore Hall. 
Innumerable drawings complete the collec- 
tion. A famous series like the ‘Briar-Rose”’ 
may be missing, or single pictures like the 





critics, in a whole library of books, to invent 
or imagine for the Florentine or Venetian 
painter of the past. So long as these lines 


i 


survive, there can be no question of the | 
origin and development of his art, of the | 
masters he accepted, and the influences he | 


came under at the most critical stages of his 


career—in a word, no chance for his psycho- | 


logical reconstruction. If few artists have 
been so successful in their lifetime, few 
have left such exact data about their work 
for posterity. 


The passage in the letter to which I re- | 


fer deserves to be quoted in full. It is, in 
the slang of a few years back, a human do- 
cument of the utmost value. It explains 
Burne-Jones beiter than he could be ex- 
plained by the eloquence of any one else: 


“I think Morris’s friendship begap every- 
thing for me—everything that I afterwards 
cared for. We were fr n together at 
Exeter. When I left Oxford I got to know 
Rossetti, whose friendship I sought and ob- 
tained. He is, you know, the most gene- 
rous of men to the young. I couldn't bear 


midway between his early Rossetti manner 
and his later entirely Burne-Jones manner, 
is perhaps his masterpiece. I was a little 
afraid that seeing it again might destroy 
my old illusions; for the “Laus Veneris,’’ on 
a second inspection, I found terribly erude 
and raw in color, and not to be redeemed 
even by the really exquisite design of the 
ad Amour 
holds its own, to-day as in the past; and 
though without claim to originality, though 
you can trace throughout the influence of 
Rossetti, though you seem to see now Gior 


background. But the “Chant 


gione, now Botticelli struggling with him for 
supremacy, its beauty is unquestionable, and 
it is probably one of the pictures by which 
Burne-Jones will be best remembered Af 
terwards I made a method for myself to « 

my nature’’—the method, now accepted as 
characteristically Burne-Jones, which in the 
eighties and nineties mastered and over 
powered him. Need I say what I mean by 
this? Does not the artist's very name sug 
gest the strange, pale, gray-blue land, where 
weary heroes and anwmic maidens wander 
sad and heavy-laden with the burden of life’ 
Weariness may have its pictorial quality 
and I quite agree with Mr. Comyna Cari 
that an artist cannot always be in the mood 
to pose as an athlete. But I think that in 
many of the later pictures the new ideals 
had so taken possession of the artist as to 


| come near destroying his feeling for beauty 


with a young man’s dreadful sensitiveness | 


and conceit as he bore with mine. He 
taught me practically all I ever learnt; 


| afterwards I made a method for myself to 


suit my nature. He gave me courage to 
commit myself to imagination without shame 
—a thing both bad and good for me. It 
was Watts much later who compelled me 
to try and draw better. 
Morris about art. He journeys to Iceland, 
and I to Italy-which is a symbol—and I 
quarrel too with Rossetti. If I could travel 
backwards I think my heart’s desire would 
take me to Florence in the time of Botti- 
celli.”’ 


As you walk through the rooms hung with 


I quarrel now with | 


There are designs in which his men and wo 
men as symbols of sadness become almost 
while the method that 
suited his nature sometimes made him forget 


clumsy and grotesque 


the method that better suited the painter 
Never, in his more mature years, though he 
had trained himself as a draughtsman, did 
he work with the same freedom and breadth 
as in the little water-colore. It is 
to contrast the beautifully indicated land 


eurious 


scapes in several of these with the labored, 
tortured foliage in “The Beguiling of Mer 
lin,”’ for instance 

The full rein he gave to his imagination 
was, as he admitted, bad as well as good for 
him, and often caused him to lose a just 
sense of proportion. The strong absorbed 
him, was everything to him, and yet it Is 
the strong that counts least in many of his 
compositions. If you take as an exampie 
the ‘‘Mirror of Venus,’ one of his most po 


| pular pictures, thanks to the engravings after 


his pictures, you feel that the history of his 


art could not be more admirably summed 
up. Chronological order is fairly well fol- 


lowed, so that you come in the first room of | 


all to the water-colors he painted when the 
spell of Rossetti was strong upon him— 
“Clara von Bork,” ‘“Sidonia von Bork,” 
“Green Summer,” ““‘The Forge of Cupid,”’ and 
too many others to mention, little gems of 
rich, warm, glowing color. You see in them 
often enough how much he stood in need of 
the counsels of Mr. Watts. The drawing is 
primitive to the last degree. His large, opu- 
lent ladies are opulent in one dimension 
only, I have heard it said of them. But there 
is a splendor, a vitality, an ardor in his work 
of this date that helps you to forget its 
shortcomings. “It was Watts much later 
who compelled me to try and draw better’’-— 
with some of the beautiful pictures of the 
seventies as a result; pictures painted when 
he had gained in knowledge what it must be 
confessed he had lost in ardor and vitality. 
The splendor of color had not yet faded, 
however, and the ‘Chant d'Amour,” standing 


it, you will find that the “‘painted poem" he 
always sought to produce is in the wonderful, 
the romantic landscape of the background, 
and not in the group of figures in which 
he intended the interest to be concentrated 
I look at Venus and her maidens only to 
wish they were not standing there, on the 
edge of the pool, to break so fine a harmony; 
and I question, too, if Burne-Jones, had he 
not vowed himself to mysticism, might not 
have become one of our great modern land- 
scape painters. 

Of course, when Burne-Jones used the term 
“painted poem,"’ and when his ‘poetic iaten- 
tion’’ was praised by Rossetti, we under- 
stand what was meant. Mr. Comyns Carr, 
in his introduction, expiains it clearly by his 
reference to Rossetti’s “endeavor to rescue 
from the traditions of the past, andto re- 
fashion according to present needs, a ian- 
guage that might aptly render the visiona 
of legend and romance.” But the true paint- 
er's poetry is quite a different thing, and 
lovely and picturesque as was their concep- 
tion of many an old story or myth, both 
Rossetti and Burne-Jones were often serious- 
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ly handicapped by the medium with which 
they sought to give it expression. Burne- | 


Jones, of the two, was the more accomplished 
technician, it is true, but he was not so in- 
spired a poet,and unfortunately he cultivat- 


ed the idea, the poetic intention, much to the | 


neglect of purely technical qualities. At 
least, this is how I account to myself for the 
disappointment that mingled with my plea- 
sure as I passed from one to another of the 
long series of pictures at the New Gallery. 
But in his drawings he was never so restrict- 
ed by his medium, probably because, as a 


rule, he did not try to express so much with | 
it. Pencil and chalk and crayon served him | 


only for preliminary sketches and studies, 
frequently elaborate enough, but still notes 
and memoranda of designs and compositions 
to be carried out on quite a different scale 
and with quite different materials. For this 
reason, there is less to disturb or interrupt 
one’s pleasure in his drawings, and as the 
collection at the Burlington Fine Arts Club 


is limited to them, it has proved, to me cer- | 


tainly, more wholiy delightful than the 


larger and fuller collection at the New Gal- | 


lery. 
It is as impossible to enter into detail 
about each separate drawing as it was in 


the case of the paintings. I can merely ex- | 


plain the general character of the show and 
the impression one receives from it. Per- 
haps nothing more interesting is exhibited 
than the very early 'pen-and-ink drawings, 
dating from 1856 to about 1863. Like the 
early water-colors, they reveal the influence 


of Rossetti. Their amazing elaboration | 
would seem a fault, for wash would have | 


given the same effect far more directly and 
simply, if it were not that the results are 


so amusing. The catalogue does not explain 


whether they were designed for any definite 
purpose, but, as far as I can remember, none 
was ever reproduced and published at the 
time. Burne-Jones was one of the group 
of illustrators of the sixties, and he has con- 


tributed to Good Words and the other publi- | 


cations that have lately become so famous. 


But his illustrations of that period, all told, 


presented the wood-engraver with such an 
impossible task as the engraving of these 
drawings would have been. Nothing could 
be more minutely finished, no design more 
intricate. There are as many as seventy 
figures in the largest, ‘‘Buondelmonte’s Wed- 
ding,’’ and the incident is varied in propor- 
tion. The subjects are usually medieval or 
Biblical—the subjects, that is, which Millais 
and Holman Hunt and Rossetti and Sandys 
were treating in their illustrations; and not 
even Mr, Sandys ever ‘‘packed” a drawing 
more ingeniously and arranged it more deco- 
ratively. The manner is Rossetti’s—so much 
#0 that when you look at two of the draw- 
ings, “The Waxen Image’ and “Going to 
the Battle,’ you could almost be sure of the 
two Rossettis he had before him while he 
worked, if only the date in the case of the 
former did not show that the pupil really 
must have anticipated his master. His more 
recent illustrations, with one exception, are 
not here at all, though there are two or 
three series of designs for books and manu- 
scripts which he and William Morris under- 
took together; schemes which ultimately 
fell through. It so happens that some of 
the Kelmscott drawings have been sent to a 
show of black-and-white in South London, 
but their absence is less to be regretted, 
since, as is well known, Burne-Jones left it 


to his assistants to make the final designs for 
the wood-engraver, and his sketches can 
hardly be said to represent him as an illus- 
trator of books. 

Most of the other drawings at the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club are much more familiar 
and have been far oftener seen than his pen- 
and-ink work. There are the pencil draw- 
ings, entirely finished as far as design goes, 
and delicate and tender as silver points; the 
careful studies of drapery, of hands and feet, 
of plumage and foliage, proofs of the con- 
scientious study and hard work he brought 
to the painting of every one of his pictures; 
dainty little sketches in washes or chalk on 
a ground of color, notes of harmonies and 
arrangements to be used later; the large, 
melancholy heads he drew so frequently in 
recent years, which he himself valued so 
highly that it was by them he chose to be 
represented in almost all the great interna- 
tional shows on the Continent. In some of 
his drawings there is a tendency to the same 
over-elaboration that mars his paintings; 
in others, especially the chalk studies on 
tinted paper, simply and freely put in, there 
is something of the bigness and stateliness 
of the Old Masters. 


He is least satisfactory in his portraits 
done in chalk or pencil. A number hang in 
a room apart, as if to call attention to their 
weakness. They represent varying phases of 
one unalterable type; never, no matter how 
they are labelled, sitters or models of dis- 
tinct character and individuality. I must 
say one word about his drawings for chil- 
dren, though they were never intended for 
exhibition. Apparently, he made them sole- 
ly to amuse his own or his friend’s children, 


| and they are intentionally as primitive and 


childlike as possible. But they are full of 
real fun, as gay as his pictures are sad. A 
grotesque study of a cat and a delicious 
Noah’s Ark are models of what such things 
should be, and one envies the children who 
possessed them. 


That the two exhibitions are of immense 
interest, that they give an unequalled oppor- 


| tunity to study the life’s work of Burne- 
were very few, and no wonder, if he always 





Jones, I hope I have proved in pointing out 
the ground each covers. But, unfortunately, 
this opportunity, which may never occur 
again, has come too soon for a final deci- 
sion as to the rank he holds as an artist. 
It will be some time before his work can be 
analyzed and judged dispassionately. He 


still lives for us in the glamour of romance 


through which we now see the Pre-Raphael- 
ites and their followers. Though he was 
not one of the original group, he speedily 
became, in the eyes of the public, the cen- 
tral personage in the picturesque episode of 
Pre-Raphaelitism. He may have had his 
critics; Mr. Comyns Carr seems to take them 
so seriously as to resent their hostility. Bit 
without critics, there would not have been 
the same picturesqueness in his attitude, in 
his isolation, as it were, from the common 
herd of artists. It took many years for 
Frenchmen to believe that some of the giants 
of 1830 were but pygmies after all, while 
how often, on the other hand, do the pyg- 
mies of one generation become the giants of 
the next? It is probable that Burne-Jones 
will always remain one of the most striking 
and individual figures in the history of Eng- 
lish art during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century; whether he will seem one 
of the greatest artists is another question. 
But a certain fact is that his influence, never 
more than superficial, dies with him. With 


him, there is an end to the movement which 
began as Pre-Raphaelitism, and which, 
though its fundamental doctrine was a re- 
turn to nature, led to the mediwvalism, the 
mysticism—the Neo-Gothic school, as it was 
called—of which the old Grosvenor Gallery 
was the Temple and Burne-Jones the High 
Priest. N. N. 


Correspondence. 





“DESTINY” LEGALIZED. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: You anti-expansion fanatics keep up 
such a bitter war that peaceful waiters upon 
“destiny’’ who would be content to sit still 

and see things come their way, are perforce 
dragged into the fight. I ask you, as a libe- 
ral adversary, to give this aid and comfort 
to your enemy. The argument seems con- 
clusive: 


“Tous les usurpateurs veulent conserver 
par les lois ce qu’ils ont envahi par les 
armes; sans cet intérét naturel de jouir 
paisiblement de ce qu’on a volé, il n’y aurait 
de société sur la terre.” 


The role of prophet was the last the upi- 


but he was a seer, and his wonderful fore- 
sight seems to have reached far into our age 
and time. 

CoLuMBIA, PA., January 23, 1899. 





THE CALIFORNIA LEGISLATIVE IN- 
STRUCTIONS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Was there ever a more palpable case 
of going back on one’s own principles than 
the recent action of the California Legisla- 
ture in instructing the California Senators te 
vote for Philippine extension and for impe- 
rialism? Their State has been fighting bit- 
terly for years against Chinese cheap labor, 
and involving the country in all manner of 
stringent laws to shut it out, and now it 
turns around and asks, not only to have its 
ports open to similar labor, but that twelve 
millions of it be added bddily to the country 
itself! What can the workingmen of Califor- 
nia and of the nation generally be thinking 
of in favoring such a movement? Is it said 
that the Filipinos are too poor and too igno- 
rant ever to leave their own islands to come 
into competition with the workingmen of 
America? Doubtless that is true of them if 
left to their own initiative. But how inevi- 
table it is that the same thing will be done 
with them that has been done in the past 
with the Chinese—great companies be orga- 
nized, and steamships employed to bring 
them here by the thousands and to flood with 
them the American labor market. The IIli- 
nois coal-miners have been thrown into con- 
vulsions lately by having a few hundred ne- 
groes brought from a neighboring State to 
take the miners’ places. But how will it be 
when swarms of their dusky brethren are 
brought here to be their competitors in every 
kind of work, and when, with them made 
their fellow-citizens, there will be no possi- 
bility under our Constitution of making laws 
against them, as we now have made them 
against the Chinese? And of all places in 
the country, to think that California, which 
will be the first State to be flooded with such 
labor, should instruct its representatives to 





prepare its way! 
I have no prejudice against either Chinese 


versal old Frenchman would have aspired to;- 
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or Filipinos as human beings. I should like 
to see them all happy and prosperous. But it 
is nature’s method, in bringing about happi- 
ness, to have each race of people and each 
type of civilization, the same as each species 
of animals and of plants, developed true first 
of all to its own type, rather than to have 
them mixed up in a common mush, where 
each, instead of helping the other, tends only 
to degrade the whole stock; and then, when 
they are thus separately developed, its me- 
thod is to unite them in a larger organism 
where each, because of its very distinctness 
from the others, can best do its part. It is 
evidently to promote this separate type de- 
velopment that nature has placed races and 
nations in their separate localities and en- 
dowed them with their mutual antipathies. 
The hostility of Californians to Chinese, 
though brutal and wicked in some of its 
manifestations, is at its core the offspring of 
a divine instinct, and in its final result will 
be for the interest of a larger humanitarian- 
ism than any mingling with them now would 
be—a blessedness in which alike Californians 
and Chinese will share. To work out the 
problem of a free government in the midst 
of the ignorance and lower type of material 
we already have among ourselves, is the ut- 
most we are likely to be successful in; and 
to weight the problem with millions more 
belonging to the same ignorant classes is 
almost sure to make its solution a failure, 
and a failure which will be the whole world’s 
misfortune. 

Instead, therefore, of instructing their le- 
gislators to vote for this enormous addition- 
al burden, ought not our California citizens, 
and our workingmen the whole country over, 
to rise up and demand with one imperative 
voice that the vote shall be America for 
Americans and the Philippines for Filipinos? 

JOHN C. KIMBALL. 

HARTFORD, CONN., January 23, 1899. 





THE TRUE SPAIN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I have been a careful reader of your 
paper for the last year or so, and could not 
help noticing how unjust you are to Spain. 
You pick out a spread-eagle utterance of a 
Spanish general, as in your last number, and 
then, taking it as a text, you begin preaching 
to the Spaniards. 
Altamira’s article, “El Patriotismo y la 
Universidad,” in the current numbers of the 
Boletin de la Institucién Libre de Enseiianza, 
you will see that what he has to fight against 
is pessimism, not spread-eagle talk. His re- 





If you will look at Prof. | 


ference to the late war is in very measured 


terms (issue of October 31). The University 
has to struggle against the accursed greed 
‘to which are equally subject the superior 


nations (England) and the inferior nations | 


(Turkey), old nations (Spain), and young 
nations (United States). The young nation 
has walked in crocked paths, falling into 
the same errors for which it despised the old 
nations. While advocating a closer union 
with the Spanish-American republics, he 
says they confessed their faults without 
rebozo. When did the people of the United 
States ever confess without rebozo? 

Many years ago, while calling on Eche- 
garay, I was ushered into a room all adorned 
with laurel wreaths and oakleaf garlands, 
testimonies of the esteem in which he was 
held by bis people; and that man, instead of 
glorying in what he had achieved as a dra- 
matic writer, felt rather humiliated because 





he had not pushed his mathematical re- 
searches as far as he might have done. 
Yours respectfully, P. 


January 15, 1809, 


“INTERLOCK.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: The geographical features of North 
America are such that the sources of two 
or more streams are often so close together 
that, at certain seasons, as in times of fresh- 
et, they flow into one another; and the 
sources of rivers which fall into the At- 
lantic are said to “interlock” with those 
which find their way to the Pacific, or Gulf 
of Mexico, or Hudson Bay. More than two 
centuries ago, the Rev. J. Clayton, in a 
paper read before the Royal Society, called 
attention to this phenomenon in the follow- 
ing passage: 


“The Heads of the Branches of the Rivers 
interfere and lock one within another, which 
I think is best expressed after the manner that 
an Indian explained himself once to me, when 
I enquired how nigh the Rivers pf Carolina, 
Virginia and Maryland arise out of the Moun- 
tains, from those that ran Westerly on the 
other side of the Mountains, he clapt the Fin- 
gers of one Hand ‘twixt those of the other, cry- 
ing, they meet thus; the Branches of different 
Rivers rising not past a hundred Paces distant 
one from another: So that no Country in the 
World can be more curiously watered.’ Philo- 
sophical Transactions, 1698, xvii, 791. 


Clayton wrote presumably in 1688; but it 
was not, so far as the present writer is 
aware, until the middle of the eighteenth 
eentury that allusions to this phenomenon 
became common; and then the word lock, 
employed by Clayton, gave way to interlock. 
This meaning of the latter word, which has 
received little or no recognition from lexi- 
cographers, is illustrated by the following 
extracts: 


“The town of Shamokin contains 
eight cabbins near the river’s bank right op- 
posite the mouth of the west branch that inter- 
locks with the branches of Allegheny.” 1743, 
July 8, J. Bartram, Observations (1751), U4. 

“From the Head [of the Ohio River], which 
interlocks with the Cayuga Branch of Susque- 
hanna, to Canawagy, I have little knowledge.’’ 
1755, L. Evans, Middle British Colonies, &. 

“About five miles from the Vine Creek comes 
in a very large creek to the eastward, called 
by the Indians Cut Creek. It extends, 
according to the Indians’ account, a great way, 
and interlocks with the branches of Split-Isl- 
and Creek.” 1770, G. Washington, 
(1889), fi., 295. 

“At Kishkuskes (about 16 miles up) are two 
branches of this Creek, which spread opposite 
ways; one interlocks with French Creek and 
Cherdge,—the other with the Muskingum and 
Cayahoga,.” 1778, T. Hutchins, 
Description of Virginia, &c., 20. 

“In some future state of population, I think 
it possible, that its [the James River) naviga- 
tion may also be made to interlock with that 
of the Potawmac, and through that to commu- 
nicate by a short portage with the Ohio.'’ 1782, 
T. Jefferson, Notes on Virginia, Writings (1894), 
iil,, 90. 

“Nearly one-third of this vast plain is what 
the inhabitants call swamps, which are the 


Writings 


Topographical 


.sources of numerous small rivers and their 


branches: these they call salt rivers, because 
the tides flow near to their sources, and gene- 
rally carry a good depth and breadth of water 
for smail craft, twenty or thirty miles up- 
wards from the sea, when they branch and 
spread abroad like an open hand, interlocking 
with each other, and forming a chain of 
swamps across the Carolinas and Georgia, se- 





vera) hundred miles parallel with the sea 
coast." 1791, W. Bartram, Trovels, 2 

“At five o'clock arrived at the dividing ridge 
between the waters of the Orage and Arkansaw 
(alias White river), the dry branches of which 
interlock within 20 yards of each other." 1806, 
Z. M. Pike, Sources of the Mississippi (1810), 138 

“The Arkansas river penetrates far into the 
Rocky Mountains, its ramifications interlocking 
with some of the waters of the Missouri, Co 
lumbia, San Buenaventura, Colorade of the 
West, and Rio de Norte.” 184, J. Gregg, Com 
merce of the Prairiea, ii, 1% 

“The beadwater of the Penobscot in freshet« 
actually become intermingled with those of the 
Allegash, Aroostook and St. Croix; and the 
geographical marvel is many times repeated 
within our limits of rivers interlocking at their 
source and flowing off in different directions 
upon different slopes.’ 1881, GJ 
zetteer af Maine. 11 

“What the Jesuit did believe seems to have 
been in a general way that the Missouri, some 
where in its springs, did interlock with other 
waters which sought towards the west an un- 
known sea near which were white men 1804, 
J. Winsor Mississippi Basin, 138 


Varney, Ga 


ALBERT MATTHEWS 
Boston, January 22, 1800 


Notes. ! 


Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, have 
in press ‘The History of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company,’ by William Bender Wil- 
son, in two octavo volumes with 273 illustra- 
tions. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, announce ‘The 
Young Citizen's Reader,’ by Charles F. Dole 

Ginn & Co. have in preparation ‘A Labo- 


ratory Manyal in Astronomy,’ by Mary E 
Byrd, Director of the Observatory, Smith 
College. 


D. Appleton & Co. will publish during the 
present month ‘General Sherman,’ by Gen 
M. F. Force; ‘The Cruise of the Cachalot; or, 
Round the World after Sperm Whales,’ by 
Frank T. Bullen, First Mate; ‘The Story of 
the Cotton Plant,’ by F. Wilkinson; ‘The 
Story of Geographical Discovery,’ by Joseph 
Jacobs; ‘A History of Japanese Literature,’ 
by W. G. Aston; and ‘A Writer of Books,’ 
by George Pasion. 

Further announcements by Macmillan Co. 
are ‘Don Quixote,’ edited for use in homes 
and schools by Clifton Johnson, with Cruik- 
shark's illustrations; and ‘The Develop- 
ment of Thrift,” by Mary Wilcox Brown, 
General Secretary of the Henry Watson Chil- 
dren's Aid Society of Baltimore. 

R. H. Ruesell will publish immediately a 
profusely illustrated edition of A. W. Pine- 
ro’s comedietta, ‘Trelawny of the Wells,’ and 
Mr. Whistler's ‘The Baronet and the But- 
terfly.’ 

Mr. Frederick A. Ober is an old West In- 
dian traveller, and his book on ‘Puerto Rico 
and its Resources,’ which the Appletons have 
just published, is therefore not an extem- 
porized affair. Mr. Ober also knows his 
Spanish authorities and how to make good 
use of them. After a rather unnecessary 
placating of the expansionists in the intro- 
ductory chapter, he proceeds to an orderly 
and intelligent account of the island, with 
full details as to the climate, agricultural 
products, cities and towns, routes of travel, 
government and people, etc. A series of il- 
lustratiens add value to a book which, for 
being both timely and trustworthy, should 
be much in demand. 

Considerable enlargement within and witb 
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out previously g¢xisting departments charac- 
terizes Mr. Do¥glas Sladen’s happy thought, 
‘Who’s Who,’ /for 1899 (London: A. & C. 
Black; New York: Macmillan). This coun- 
try has been catered to by a list of American 
ladies bearing English titles, another of 
“great American newspapers of the rank of 
the great London dailies and weeklies,” and 
by numerous additions to the American bio- 
graphies. Though the editor refers in his 
preface to recent events as drawing Eng- 
land and the United States closer together, 
as the ground of this last extension, we find 
none of the heroes of the late war, military 
or naval, to have thrust their way into the 
columns of the élite (Mr. Roosevelt was in 
last year’s issue). Some editors, including 


the Tribune’s, have been included, but not * 


the yellow journalists; our new Senator from 
New York, but not Platt or Quay. Mr. 
Choate will go to St. James’s unheralded by 
‘Who's Who.’ Mr. John Fiske is rightly ad- 
mitted; his neighbor, President Eliot, is still 
outside, though Presidents Harper and Gil- 
man now first come in. A want of proper 
perspective is visible in some of these in- 
stances, but it shall not make us anything 
but glad to have this annual, with all its in- 
evitable defects. 


Almost a novel idea is that of an illus- 
trated edition of ‘Sartor Resartus’ (London: 
George Bell & Sons; New York: Macmillan), 
and it has been freshly and interestingly 
carried out. The artist, Mr. Edmund J. Sul- 
livan, has generally avoided the narrative 
and more obviously illustratable passages, and 
has embroidered a sort of emblematic and 
pictorial commentary upon the doctrine of 
the book. One may not always know cer- 
tainly what he means, but one is always in- 
terested, and generally the connection be- 
tween picture and text is clear enough. The 


drawings themselves, which affect a German | 


archaism of style that recalls Diirer and 
Holbein with an occasional touch of the sim- 
pler manner of Rembrandt, are always able 
and sometimes remarkably powerful. It is 
seldom indeed that one sees modern book- 
illustration of so much merit. 

R. H. Russell publishes a series of prints 
by Pamela Colman Smith “colored by hand 
in water-color and retouched by an artist’ 
in the old manner. The art is, perhaps, 
worthy of revival, but in the present in- 
stance the prints are not specially fine in 
composition or drawing, and the color does 
not seem better than much that is produced 
to-day by mechanical means. A whole book- 
ful of designs by Boutet de Monvel or Wal- 
ter Crane costs no more than one of these 
prints, and almost any page of ‘Joan of Aro’ 
or ‘A Floral Fantasy’ is better as a work 
of art. 


The late war with Spain is by far the most 
conspicuous theme in the May-October vol- 
ume of the Century Magazine for 1898. What 
is noticeable, too, the new hostilities tend 
to revive the memory of the old, and there 
is a not insignificant series of chapters on 
our civil war, For the rest, the volume pos- 
sesses the usual variety of article and il- 
lustration. Most curious, to the initiated, 
is the paper on the island of Naushon, whose 
noble owner was among the lamented dead 
of last year, with so much respect for pri- 
vacy that his name is nowhere mentioned or 
suggested. Several engravings after female 
portraits by Gilbert Stuart contrast with as 
many by T. Cole after Romney and Hopp- 
ner. 

Of the two bound volumes of Scribner's 


, 








for the year 1898 the first has no trace of 
trouble in the West Indies. The series of 
articles on undergraduate life at women’scol- 
leges goes on; Senator Lodge’s ‘Story of the 
Revolution’ begins and proceeds; Capt. Ma- 
han is occupied with the naval campaign on 
Lake Champlain in 1776. With the July 
number, the first in volume two, the exi- 
gencies of premature manufacture of popular 
magazines yield to current events, and Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis makes his bow with 
“The First Shot of the [Spanish] War.” 
After that, there is no lack of this subject, 
nor of the Anglo-American alliance as ex- 
pounded by the Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, nor of “Imperialism and Industrialism” 
coming into ‘“‘The Point of View.” Mr. 
Wyckoff concludes his ‘‘Workers—the West.” 

The same demarcation is observable in St. 
Nicholas’s two volumes for 1898; and in the 
later as crows the old, so crows the young, 
with guns and gun-foundries, voyage of the 
Oregon, flying squadron, man-of-war eti- 
quette, etc. But the militant proportion is 
more modest. 

A semi-monthly Latin journal, called Vox 
Urbis, is now being published in Rome. Its 
purpose is to discuss archeological, literary, 
and art problems, and also to encourage the 
writing of Latin poetry. In a recent num- 
ber there is an ode on the bicycle by Maurus 
Ricci, which is termed ‘‘birota velocissima.”’ 
It is said that the periodical is proving po- 
pular and is on a paying basis. 

Tite Deutsche Rundschau easily holds its 
place in the front rank of German monthlies 
with instalments of fiction from such writers 
as Helene Boéhlau, Paul Heyse, and Hans 
Hoffmann in a single issue (January, 1899), 
besides the usual number of articles by emi- 
nent workers in the fields of literature, 
science, art, philosophy, and history. Prof. 
Stein (Bern) expounds with clearness and 
vigor the nature of the tragic conflict be- 


| tween society, as the arena of individualism, 


of social variability, on the one hand, and 
the state, as the representative of the race- 
interests, of social constancy, on the other. 
Optimistic philosopher as he is known to 
be, he does not consider the dilemma, indivi- 
dual versus genus, as insoluble. The Rem- 
brandt exhibition furnishes to Otto Seeck the 
warp for a very complete picture of the 
painter's artistic activity, ingeniously inter- 
woven with interesting details of his life. 
The usefulness of this essay (running through 
the December and January issues) is en- 
hanced by the frequent references, in foot- 
notes, to inexpensive, easily accessible re- 
productions of the widely scattered works of 
Rembrandt. 


On the occasion of the festivities in me- 
mory ofthe Reformation, Prof. Dr. Gertz 
delivered in the University of Copenhagen 
an address which has caused a sensation 
among the schoolmen of Europe. Though 
himself the representative of classical philo- 
logy in the University, he expressed in posi- 
tive terms his opinion that the ancient lan- 
guages, the Greek entirely and the Latin in 
part, are bound to lose their position in the 
secondary school, which “has to provide, 
above all things, for what is indispensable to 
the understanding of modern life and to an 
active participation in the same.’’ Dr. Gertz 
does not anticipate a decline of classical phi- 
lology in consequence of relegating the 
Greek, like Sanskrit, Hebrew, and certain 
other languages, entirely to the university— 





lished in the December number of the Dan- 
ish review Tilskueren (Copenhagen), and, in 
its leading passages, in No. 4, 1898, of the 
Zeitschrift fiir die Reform der héheren Schu- 
len (Berlin). ‘ 

M. Alfred Fouillée, that stanch defender 
of classical studies, also advocates the drop- 
ping of Greek from the regular secondary 
school programme in his new volume, ‘Les 
Etudes Classiques et la Démocratie’ (Paris: 
Armand Colin et Cie.). The time and 
energy thus saved he would in part devote 
to the strengthening of the course in La- 
tin. All these men are agreed in the judg- 
ment that the study of Greek in secondary 
schools does not yield results commensu- 
rate with the efforts. 

Of the hundreds of papyri finds made in 
the winter of 1896-’97 in the ruins of the 
ancient Oxyrhynchos, the modern Behnesa, 
in Central Egypt, the discoverers, Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt, have published, together 
with translations and notes and eight fac- 
simile plates, only 207. It was seemingly the 
purpose of the lucky finders to issue in this 
first part specimens of the various kinds of 
documents found. The first six are called 
“theological” texts and belong directly, to 
Biblical literature, two of them being of spe- 
cial value, namely, a small collection of 
extra-canonical Sayings of Jesus, and several 
verses from the beginning of Matthew in an 
uncial manuscript of the close of the third 
century; this being actually the oldest speci- 
men of a New Testament manuscript extant. 
Nos. 7 to 15 are called “‘new classical” pieces, 
and Nos. 16-29 fragments of known authors. 
The names here represented are Sappho, Alc- 
man (uncertain), Aristoxenus, Thucydides, 
Herodotus, Homer, Sophocles, Plato, Demos- 
thenes, Isocrates, Xenophon, Euclid, and 
Virgil. From No. 38 to No. 124 we have a 
vast variety of Greek documents dealing 
with the details of public and private life. 
The philological gain from these new docu- 
ments does not promise to be especially 
large, although,in connection with the Fayum 
papyri and some other new specimens of the 
Greek of that period, it will be now neces- 
sary to discard the unhistorical and uncriti- 
cal myth of a peculiar ‘‘Biblical’’ Greek for 
the Septuagint and the New Testament. 

The widespread interest taken in this pa- 
pyri find is attested by the fact that, at the 
recent annual meeting of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, it was reported that, of the sepa- 
rate edition of the Logia brought out soon 
after its discovery, 25,800 copies had been 
sold. At this same meeting Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson declared that it would not be 
surprising if entire books of the New Testa- 
ment dating from the second century should 
yet be found among the papyri. New finds 
ar@ constantly reported, and systematic in- 
vestigations have been begun in Dendereh, 
where not even a beginning of diggings had 
heretofore been made, as also in Sakkarah, 
in the tombs of Sheik Said, and elsewhere, 
Prof. Petrie made the somewhat surprising 
statement that the British occupation of 
Egypt was not favoring scientific investi- 
gations. New restrictive rules hinder the 
diggings, while those who destroy the re- 
mains of the older civilizations are allowed 
free scope and are but rarely punished. 

The welcome and significant service of 
photography to astronomy was never more 
aptly demonstrated than during the last 
few weeks, by Messrs. Pickering and Chan- 


a view shared, as is well known, by Prof. ; dler, in the prosecution of research on the 
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peculiarities of its path rendering an accu- 
rate acquaintance with it necessary, search 
has been made among the library of photo- 
graphic plates accumulating for many years 
past at the Harvard observatory; and Mrs. 
Fleming, after overcoming many discourag- 
ing circumstances and vexatious sources of 
confusion, has at last discovered six inde- 
pendent images of the planet on plates taken 
between December 19, 1893, and April 18, 
1894. How accurate an orbit is possible from 
these chance photographs may be inferred 
from the fact that, during their interval, 
D Q travelled over a full quadrant of its path 
round the sun, and for two months of this 


time its distance from the earth did not ex- | 


ceed 1844 million miles, or about half the 
distance of Mars at his nearest. Many as- 
tronomers have a sense of almost personal 
satisfaction in the reconciliation and renew- 
ed coéperation of these eminent astronomers, 
whose differences are now, it is hoped, for- 
gotten and buried in the interests of a sci- 
ence too engrossing for personalities. One of 
them has ventured the name Pluto for the 
new planet. Why not Eirenica? 


The Consular Reports for January con- 
tains an account of. trade conditions in Ja- 
pan, from which it appears that in 1895 we 
exported to that country, in round numbers, 
$35,000 worth of dynamo-electric machinery, 
in 1897 $341,000; of locomotives in the for- 
mer year to the value of $142,000, in 1897 
$1,192,000. Our largest import from Japan 
was of raw silk, valued at $16,000,000. There 
are also interesting notices of the rubber 
industry in Para, of which the most serious 
difficulty is insufficient labor, and upon the 
raising of poultry in Belgium, where great 
progress has been made recently in the im- 
provement of the breeds and the care of the 
yards. The announcement that our Govern- 
ment is preparing to open at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900 a ‘kitchen for the prepara- 
tion and gratuitous distribution of bread 
and other forms of food prepared from 
maize,’’ has caused some apprehension among 
the German farmers, lest its introduction 
should diminish the consumption of home- 
raised wheat and rye. The exports of corn 
from this country to Germany, where it is 
fed to cattle only, in 1897 amounted to nearly 
one million metric tons, valued at $12,709,- 
200, or nearly 50 per cent. more than in 1896. 

The British Trade Returns for 1897 show 
a decided innovation for the better over pre- 
vious issues. Under the able management of 
Mr. T. J. Pittar, the Statistical Office has 
prepared a statement giving in parallel col- 
umns the returns of import and export for 
each article during the last five years. The 
convenience of such an arrangement in aid- 
ing the study of comparative movements of 
trade is obvious, and the compilation pic- 
tures at a glance the distribution of each 
enumerated article among the countries of 
supply or sale for a period of high com- 
mercial interest. The Treasury Bureau of 
Statistics issued a similar volume during 
the last year, and in these two volumes may 
be found the trade record of the two great 
commercial nations of the world for five 
years, 

The Maryland Geological Survey has is- 
sued its second volume, containing several 
scientific papers which add largely to the 
economic and historical knowledge of the 
State. To the ‘“‘Report on the Building and 


Decorative Stones of Maryland,”’ Prof. George 
P. Merrill contributes a chapter on the physi- 
cal, 


chemical, and ‘economic properties of 


| building-stones which will be of value to 


quarriers and contractors. A more detailed 
study of the character and distribution of 
Maryland building-stones, together -with a 
history of the quarrying industry, by Dr. E. 
B. Mathews, embodies the results of careful 
investigations in the field and in the labora- 
tory. This paper is illustrated by numerous 
colored heliotypes which reproduce very vi- 
vidly the characteristic appearance of the 
more important stones. The “Report on the 
Cartography of Maryland” consists of two 
sections. That on the aims and methods of 
cartography, by Henry Gannett, comprises a 
complete digest of topographic methods. Dr. 
Mathews's paper on the maps and map-mak- 


ers of Maryland contains reproductions of | 


some of the early maps, and reveals many 
interesting facts regarding physiographic 
changes which have occurred in historic times 
along the Chesapeake and Atlantic coast- 
line. Al! the illustrations and maps are of a 
high order of excellence, and the book as a 
whole makes a most attractive appearance 
The Geolcgical Survey cf Canada has fe- 
cently published its Annual Report for 1896, 
which opens with a summary of operations 
during the year by the Director, George M 
Dawson, LL.D. The announcement is made 
that the general classified index to the pub- 
lications of the Survey, includisg some 31,000 
references, is approaching completion. Mr. J. 
Burr Tyrre| contributes a special report on 


' the geology and natural resources of the vast 


| Bay, 
| Churchill 


| accompany this paper. 


wilderness which lies north of the 59th paral- 
lel and extends from Hudson Bay to Lake 
Athabasca, comprising an area of about 200,- 
000 square miles. 
an examination of the north shore of Lake 
Athabasca, the Doobaunt, Kasan, and Fer- 
guson Rivers, the northwest coast of Hudson 
and two overland routes ‘between 
and Nelson Rivers. Numerous 
half-tones, giving a good idea of the cha- 
racteristic features of the country, and a map 
Other special reports 


| are on the geology of the French River, in- 


cluding the country around the north end of 
Georgian Bay, by Dr. Robert Bell; on a tra- 
verse of the northern part of the Labrador 
Peninsula from Richmond Gulf to Ungava 


| Bay, by Mr. A. P. Low; and on the geology 


| ley. 


of southwest Nova Scotia, by Dr. L. W. Bai- 
In his account of mineral statistics and 
mining, Mr. Elfric D. Ingall states that Ca- 
nada’s mineral product has increased 125 
per cent. during ten years, while in the Unit- 
ed States the increase has been only about 
40 per cent. The total product of the tormer 
country, however, is but 3.5 per cent. of that 
of the United States. 


—Under the editorship of Mr. William G. 
Stanard the Virginia Historical Magazine is 
not likely to be wanting in varied contents 
The January number contains a contempo- 
rary translation of the capitulation of Fort 
Necessity, known hitherto only through the 
French version. That Washington should 
have deliberately signed a document de- 
scribing himself as a murderer is incredi- 
ble, and the question has been whether the 
one person present among the Virginian 
troops who knew French misunderstood the 
reading, or the published French articles 
had been garbled. Mr. Stanard points out 
that this contemporary translation, found 
among the Virginia archives, contained in 
the preamble the word ‘‘assault,”’ for which 
the wdrd ‘‘killing’’ has been substituted. 
The French term wae “‘venger |’ assassin’ — 


‘ pot a very acceptable expression, for ‘‘assas- 





| the 


His explorations included | 


| within the pale of civilization. 


| Interior is dated October 1, 1897 (vol. i., 





sinat’ would have been better. What is 
overlooked by Mr. Stanard is the phraseology 
of the seventh article, in which the French 
version uses “assasainat’’ and the translator 
“attack’’—a bad translation, and not in keep 
ing with the rest of the paper. It might be 
assumed that a careless coypist confused the 
French s as written, and so made 

into “assacsin,”” but such a supposition will 
not account for the occurrence of assassin in 
at least two contemporary copies of the capi 
tulation in French, and the published Précis 
des Faits. This Virginia paper seems to ob 
scure rather than explain the incident, but 
offers ground for some 
tures. 


‘attaque™ 


interesting conjec 


The accounts of some of the experiences 
in the educational and missionary field in 
Alaska, which the Commissioner of Educa 
tion has included in his latest volume of Re- 
ports (vol. ii., for 1896-97), are not without 
the fascination peculiar to stories of pioneer 
life. At Circle City, on the upper Yukon, 
so the schoolmistress tells us in her report, 
people to hibernate during three 
winter months: ‘““‘They cannot help it, for 
there seems to be something in the air tend- 
ing to that result."’ Still, the children would 
“straggle sieepily in,’’ and by noon all would 
be in the school. In May the weather began 
to moderate and the birds slowly came, and 
“it seemed almost a sin’’ to keep the children 
in-doors. Kind nature came to the relief of 
the compassionate teacher: the weather sud- 
denly grew intensely hot, and of the 
moss filling the chinks between the logs of 
the school-house there 
they awakened from their winter's sleep 
“all kinds of bugs and worms, bees, 
hornets, and our terrible pest, 
so before long we had to stop school.” 
then, learn from Commissioner 
Harris himself (vol. i, p the 
habitants of Circle City have removed to the 
Klondike, and the school has not been epened 
again. The school reports from several places 
in Alaska are more or less encouraging, but 
they all go to show the Sisyphean labor of 
bringing barbarous or semi-barbarous people 
One teacher, 
on St. Lawrence Island, tells the sad story 
of a whaler bringing with him a woman who 
taught the people to make whiskey out of 
molasses and flour by means of an appa- 
ratus consisting of a coal-oil can and an old 
gun-barrel, and several families were making 
{t all winter. According to another, at Kar- 
luk, of all the children born there during 
the last two yeam but one remained alive 
“Still,” he continues unconcernedly, “there 
is hope for the children in that they are 
rapidiy learning the English language.” 


want 


out 


came crawling, as 


mosquitoes 
Since we 


xxxvi) in- 


—This Report for 1896-97 of the Commis- 
sioner of Education to the Secretary of the 
p. 

iii). The second volume, however, has only 

just been sent out, and it is possible, there- 

fore, that the more recent dealings with the 

Metlakahtla reservation on Annette Island 

have led to the insertion of the interesting 

“Statement with regard to Mr. Duncan's 

Work among the Tsimpsheean Indiana of 

British America and Alaska” (pp. 1626-25). 

This supposition is supported by the other- 

wise uncalled-for insertion in the “State- 

ment” of section 15 of the act of March 3, 

1891 (reserving Annette Island for Mr. Dun- 

can's colony) which begins: “Until other- 
| wise provided by law, etc.”” It appears that 
| Mr. Duncan, who founded an Episcopalian 
' mission at Fort Simpson, British Columbia, 
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as early as 1857, was induced to emigrate with 
his whole prosperous colony across the bor- 
der, partly in consequence of the arrival, in 
1880, of a bishop from England—so that he, 
the founder of the mission, would have had 
to take a second place, “which he could not 
very well afford to do,” and partly by the 
surveyors of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
who persisted in unceremoniously driving 
stakes over the lands. 


—President Eliot’s essays and addresses 
on educational problems are always practi- 
cal and suggestive. There are, no doubt, 
many who will be glad to meet, in a con- 
venient form, eighteen addresses which have 
been collected in a volume entitled ‘Educa- 
tional Reform’ (The Century Co.). It is in- 
teresting to observe that, thirty years ago, 
in his inaugural address as President of Har- 
vari, President Eliot’s ideals of educational 
principles and methods were practically 
those that he holds to-day. In this, the 
earliest of the collected addresses, we find 
already outlined the principles which have 
been gradually turned into practice at Har- 
vard, notably freedom of election in Uni- 
versity studies. We fancy that we trace in 
these addresses, which range in date from 
1869 to 1897, a modification of the optimism 
implied in the statement in the inaugural 
address that, ‘‘with good methods, we may 
confidently hope to give young men of twenty 
to twenty-five an accurate general knowledge 
of all the main subjects of human interest, 
besides a minute and thorough knowledge of 
the one subject which each may select as 
his principal occupation in life. To think 
this impossible is to despair of mankind’’ (p. 
4). Does the President of Harvard really 
think that ‘a general acquaintance with 
many branches of knowledge, good so far as 
it goes,’’ has proved attainable by “great 
numbers of men’’? We wish there were any 
sign of the intelligent public opinion that 
such wide and accurate knowledge might 
create. On page 386 is a good suggestion for 
a sort of codperative college entrance exami- 
nation system by which the preparation of 
the entrance papers would be intrusted to a 
group of men taken from various institutions. 
By this plan, one college might demand more 
subjects than another, but, subject by sub- 
ject, the requirements would be the same. 
The desirability of a uniform method is ob- 
vious, President Eliot’s belief in the value 
of uniformity is made prominent in every 
address; and his insistence that, while we 
ought to aim at variety in education, it 
should be a variety of equal things, is a 
wholesome doctrine in a country in which 
the prevailing system of a general education 
is too apt to give a student the impression 
that he has been pursuing severe studies 
through courses in English Literature and 
Pedagogy. 


President Gilman's ‘University Problems’ 
(The Century Co.) resembles President Eli- 
ot'’s book in being a collection of addresses 
delivered from his inauguration as President 
of Johns Hopkins, in 1876, to the present 
day. Mr. Gilman is decidedly more con- 
servative in tone than Mr. Eliot, and his 
addresses contain fewer suggestions. They 
are, in fact, In the main, a series of opti- 
mnistle reviews of the progress of education 
in the nineteenth century, and call for slight 
comment. The “Open Letter on the Pro- 
posals for a National University in Wash- 
ington’’ has already been printed in the 
Century. President Gilman is naturally 





averse to the establishment of a _ rival 
institution within an hour’s ride of Johns 
Hopkins; his apprehension that political in- 
terference would hamper a national uni- 
versity ¢ontrolled by Congress seems well 
grounded. His aversion to coeducation is 
plainly expressed. He is ready to admit 
women without restriction of age or qualifi- 
cation to the advantages of the learned uni- 


versity extension branch of the Smithsonian 
Institution which he proposes in place of a 
national university, where, however, there | 
will be no degree to make it worth while for | 
women to intrude. In 1876, curiously enough, | 


he hoped that an institution similar to Girton 
College might arise in Baltimore; this was 
to overlook the fact that, through the pre- 
sence of Girton and Newnham, coeducation 
flourishes in Cambridge in fact if not in 
name. 


—Vol. xxxi. of the Jesuit Relations 
(Cleveland: Burrows Brothers Co.) is whol- 
ly occupied with Lalemant’s Relation for 
1647, without containing either the begin- 
ning or end of it. Although a single docu- 
ment thus absorbs the space, a large range 
of topics is considered by the writer; and 
that, moreover, without any reference to the 
Huron mission. Among them the most inte- 
resting are the story of Jogues’s death (with 
estimate of his character), a long chapter 
on Druillettes's mission to the Abenakis, 
and a description of the Attikamégues, who 
inhabit the Laurentian hills at a considerable 
distance from the river. Besides mentioning 
some circumstances connected with Jogues’s 
return to France after his first experience 
with the Iroquois, Lalemant describes how 
he returned in September, 1646, to the scene 
of his previous tortures. While nothing could 
be gained by repeating here the well-known 
story of his fate, it is observable that death 
at last came to him by a sudden blow rather 
than after a protracted agony. Much greater 
value attaches to the glimpses which are 
given of this remarkable man’s character. 
Lalemant says that he was not physically 
brave; indeed, that he was by nature timor- 
ous. His first thought always took in the dif- 
ficulties which might involve a question, 
and, recognizing this quality of tempera- 
ment, he became deeply humble and al- 
ways said that he was a coward. ‘Yet the 
Superiors who knew him depended on him as 
firmly as on a rock. .. . ‘Go’ was 
enough for him—there is no monster, there is 
no demon that he would not have confronted 
with that word.”” He was quick-tempered 
beneath his habitual self-restraint, but so 
charitable towards the cruelty and treachery 
of the Indians that he entertained no aver- 
sion towards them. ‘“‘He looked at them with 
an eye of compassion as a mother looks at 
a child of two, stricken with a raging dis- 
ease.” The worst offence which can be 
ascribed to him is that he felt soni#’com- 
placency at the sight of death, “believing 
himself by this means delivered from the 
sufferings of this life.’’ His swiftness of foot 
was such that he might have escaped from 
captivity at almost any time. He remained 
among the Iroquois chiefly to perform sur- 
reptitious baptism, and he is given credit by 
our author with having thus saved more than 
sixty souls. Once, by a piece of rare good 
luck, “‘he found in a cabin five little chil- 
dren who were all in danger of death; he 
baptized them at his ease, and without noise, 
every one having gone out to see the public 
rejoicings."’ The principal feature of Druil- 
lettes’s sojourn among the Abenakis js that 


he was thereby brought into contact with 
the Capuchins at Castine, and also with the 
Bnglish. His work even received approval 
at Plymouth and Boston. As for the At- 
tikamégues, they are. mentioned as a plea- 
sant contrast to the Iroquois. They make 
war only on animals and readily accept 
Christianity. So “if God strikes us with one 
hand, he sustains us with the other; if he 
afflicts us, he consoles us; if we are per- 
secuted by some savages at the south, we 
are sought after by those of the north.” 





| —Vol. xxxji. comprises a variety of docu- 
ments. In the first place, we have the con- 
clusion of the report for 1647; then a letter 
in Latin from Brébeuf to Caraffa, the gene- 
ral of the order at Rome; thirdly, the Jour- 
nal des Jésuites for 1648; and finally, the first 
eight chapters of Lalemant’s contribution to 
the Relation for the same year. Lalemant’s 
staple subjects are the Iroquois raids and a 
glorification, in anecdotal vein, of the good 
spirit manifested by Christian Indians. As 
both these matters have been copiously illus- 
trated in your previous notes, we pass on to 
Brébeuf’s brief letter and to the diary which 
is styled Journal des Jésuites. The former 
of these is only a little more than three oc- 
tavo pages in length, but possesses consi- 
derable significance. Its aim is to secure for 
Paul Ragueneau a longer tenure of office at 
the head of the Huron mission than was per- 
mitted by existing rules of the order. He is 
credited with every executive and personal 
virtue which such an onerous post demands, 
and the plea is further urged that a conti- 
nuity of leadership is desirable. However, 
the most striking feature of Brébeuf’s letter 
is his consciousness of the doom which is 
hanging over the Huron nation. After enu- 
merating the causes of thankfulness which 
the Jesuits in Western Canada have, he 
thus proceeds: “But, on the other hand, 
there are, altogether, many and considerable 
influences which not only hinder our work, 
but seem even to threaten the ruin of the 
whole mission. Some of these, indeed, are 
common to us with all the Hurons—especial- 
ly the enemy whom we call by the name of 
Iroquois; they, on one hand, close the roads 
and obstruct trade, and, on the other, devas- 
tate this region by frequent massacre; in 
short, they fill every place with fear.’ These 
words, written in the year before the final 
catastrophe which overwhelmed Hurons and 
Jesuits alike, show that Brébeuf and his com- 
panions were by no means blind to the ten- 
dency of events. In styling the Journal des 
Jésuites “‘a rich quarry for the student of 
the economic and social history of New 
France,’’? Mr. Thwaites by no means claims 
too much for it. A great many details which 
the Black Robes constantly make note of, but 
which would have seemed somewhat trivial 
or secular in annual reports intended for 


Thus, a list of the New Year’s presents for 
1648 is given; the number of turkeys and 
capons which the Governors sent the Fathers 
on Epiphany; the price charged by a black- 
smith for mending an arquebus; the state of 
the game, fish, and fur markets; the day on 
which the first snow fell, and a description of 
the manner in which the principal feasts of 
the Church were celebrated by clergy and 
people. 





THE ZENO VOYAGES. 
The Annals of the Voyages of the Brothers 
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lantic about the end of the Fourteenth | tion to the fact, evident to any one who will 


Century, and the Claim founded thereon | 
to a Venetian Discovery of America: A | 
Criticism and an Indictment. By Fred. 
W. Lucas. London: Henry Stevens, Son 
& Stiles. 1898. Royal 4to, pp. 233 and 
18 facsimile maps. 


The family of the Zeni, from the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth century, occupied 
a position of considerable consequence in 
the commercial, social, and political life of 
the Venetian republic. Members of the 
family reached the highest official positions 
in the state, became merchant princes, and 
allied themselves with foreign families of 
royal rank. It was a period during which 
Venice had a conspicuous part in the com- 
mercial annals of the civilized world. Each 
year between 1317 and 1533, it is recorded 
that a fleet of Venetian vessels, under the | 
authorization and protection of the state, 
saiied to Flanders and England with glass 


examine the volume in question, that it does | 


not contain a single expression of the satis- 
faction which the compiler might very na- 
turally have felt in his kinship. with the 
first Venetian Ambassador to Persia, nor is 
there any phrase which can be construed 


| into a claim that his ancestors reached dis- 


tant lands which were in any way connected 
with those discovered by Columbus, to whose 
name and exploit there is not the slighteat 
reference. 

Mr. Richard Henry Major, in 1873, trans- 
lated for the Hakluyt Society that portion 
of the 1558 Zeno volume which describes the 
adventures of the brothers Nicol) and An- 
tonio. An elaborate introduction contain- 
ed Mr. Major's reasons for believing in the 
essential truth of this narrative, together 
with his efforts to identify the 


| Han text. Mr. Fiske and others have adopted 


and sugar, wines, and silk, which were ex- | 


changed for wood, tin, hides, and broad- 
cloth. 
Constantinople with bales of English and 
Flanders cloths, while still others went on 
to the Black Sea for skins, to the Syrian 
ports for gums and spices, to Egypt and to 
the caravan ports along the northern coast 
of Africa. 
1385 to the north of Europe, Nicold Zeno 
commanded the galleys bound for Flanders. 
A little less than a century later, when the 


expanding power of the Turk had begun to 


Other fleets traded to Greece and | 


On one of these voyages, that of | 


cut off some of the most profitable of these | 


trading routes,another member of the family, 
M. Caterino Zeno, undertook the dangerous 
mission of carrying to the Persian King an 
appeal for an alliance against the common 
enemy which was threatening to overpower 
all its neighbors East and West. 

In 1558 a small volume was published in 


Venice purporting to contain an account of | 


the Persian mission of Caterino Zeno, and 


also of the adventures of two other members 
of the family, the brothers Antonio and Ni- | 
cold (there were three Zeni with this name | 


in Venice in 1379), during the last two de- 
cades of the fourteenth century. The vol- 
ume was issued anonymously, but it seems 
probable that it was compiled by a Nicold 
Zeno, called the younger, who was great- 
grandson of the Persian Ambassador, who 
was in turn the grandson of Antonio, the 
brother of Nicolo. 


Mr. Lucas, that the publisher of the vol- 
ume;:Marcolini, was in any way responsible 


There is not the least | 
evidence, if we may except the opinion of | 


for the contents of the book printed at his | 
which will prove of the greatest assistance 
to any one who desires acquaintance with | 


house. 

The contents of this Zeno volume were 
regarded as trustworthy by contemporaries 
and by fellow-citizens of the compiler, some 
of whom were well versed in affairs and in 
the records of European expansion. Since 


their time, a fair majority of students of | 


Atlantic exploration have held the opinion 


that the volume was based upon documents 
contemporary with the events which it pro- | 


fesses to describe. Many of the statements 
in the second, or North Atlantic, narrative, 
however, are manifestly improbable as they 
are related. The result has been that 


many students have looked upon this narra- | 
tive with suspicion, and not a few have de- | 
| to say “‘the last word on this great and mis- 


clared that it was a fabrication devised for 


the purpose of heightening the glory of the | 
Zeno family, and perchance also of detract- | 


ing from the fame of the Genoese Columbus. 
Those who have suggested these motives 


| 


but there has been, nevertheless, an increas- 
ing disposition during recent years, among 
students who have had occasion to look into 
the subject, to doubt the accuracy of Mr. 
Major’s identifications. This has led in- 
evitably to a feeling of doubt as to the 
amount of reliance which could safely be 
placed on the whole narrative. 
festly desirable that the subject should be 
examined anew, in the light of the many 
recent cartographic discoveries, and that a 
fresh effort should be made to establish de- 
finitively the falsity of the entire narra- 
tive, or to determine what portions of it are 
deserving of credit. 

This task has been assumed by Mr. F. W. 
Lucas. The result of his researches is a 
noteworthy contribution to the literature of 
American discovery. With the  assist- 


done so much during two generations to 
throw light on the dark places in our his- 
tory, Mr. Lucas has produced a magnifi- 
cent volume, a model for the setting forth 
of any serious work in cartographic his- 


modern 
names of the localities mentioned in the Ita- | 


such supposition 
his tonclusions without serious question, 


ed a confiding public.” In the face of this 
utterance, Mr. Lucas will not take it amiss 
if he is met with equally clear and decided 
statements of opinion by those who continue 
to believe that the true and ultimate end of 
historical investigation is not mere negation 

even in matters connected with the early ex- - 
ploration of America—and that the insinua- 
tion of dishonorable motives and the dental 
of personal honesty are not the safest and 
wisest, although they may be the easiest, me- 
thod of dealing with the puzzling problems 
of history. 

The diMiculty in following Mr. Lucas to his 
conclusions begins with the very first of his 
assumptions, which is that the two divisions 
of the Zeno book—the account of the Persian 
Embassy and that of the Atlantic voyages 
are entirely distinct {n their character. A 
most careful examination of the original vol- 
ume reveals not the slightest grounds for any 
Even a superficial read- 
ing of the Hakluyt Society translation of the 


| Persian narrative would suffice to show that 


; as the rest of the volume of 1558 


It was mani- | 


| Atlantic Icaria into the other. 


the method of its compilation, the documents 
from which it claims to be derived, the style 
and the contents, are of exactly the same sort 
Both, accord 
ing to the compiler, are based upon his fami 
ly archives. Both contain references to lost 
The story of 
the death of Archimedes finds its way into the 
Persian narrative in exactly the same man- 
ner as the myth of Dedalus and a North 
Each illus- 
trates a psychologic phenomenon which is fa 
miliar to most readers of mediawval vovagers 
As a basis for historical critivism, the argu- 


material of the greatest value 


| ments taken from the Icarian story are on 


a par with those (to which Mr. Lucas returns 
more than once) based upon the fact that no 


| one in the nineteenth century has been able 
ance of his publishers, the firm which has | a re ‘ 


to find the manuscripts of which the Zeno 
book purports to give the substance. The 
discovery of specific fourteenth (or sixteenth) 


| century manuscripts is not easy, nor is the 


made by the most trustworthy processes of | 


reproduction, of the maps 


to which the | 


1 Yect{ , . . 
larger part of this investigation has been | lection, he will learn much concerning the 


devoted, and of the original volumes in which 
the Zeno narrative first appeared in Italian | 


testimony to many hours of careful study of 
ancient volumes and maps, 
copying, collating, comparing, classifying 
and tabulating names and legends and carto- 
graphic outlines. There is a bibliography 


the literature of European expansion into the 
Atlantic. There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Lucas has succeeded in producing a volume 
which will determine the treatment of the 


deciphering, | 


hunt for them ordinarily successful. If Mr. 


tory. The text is illuminated by facsimiles, | Lucas will try to lay his hands upon almost 


any one of the original manuscripts of the 
documents printed in Ramusio’s great col- 
chances of survival of historical material. A 
similar search for the manuscripts copled by 


and in English. The appendices bear ample | Richard Hakluyt would doubtless be instruct- 


ive. In brief, the method of criticism adopt- 
ed by Mr. Lucas would destroy the value of 
the Zeno Persian narrative just as complete- 
ly as it assumes to do when applied to the arc - 
count of the Atlantic voyages. The argu- 
ment amounts to this, that if there is a state- 
ment in the text which can be found In print 
or in manuscript at an earlier date than that 


| of the volume of 1558, then such a statement 


may have been taken from the earlier work; 


| if no such earlier authority can be unearthed, 


Zeno. yoyages by future writers of text-books 


and of popular history. 


The certainty and | 


the clearness of his concluding summary, | 


the generous fashion in which his theory 


is presented, the difficulty in discovering the | 
precise grounds upon which the several steps | 


of his argument are based, alike assure the 
acceptance of his dicta by those who will 
popularize bis conclusions. 

Mr. Lucas states frankly that he desires 


chievous imposture,”’ and he sums up his 
work with the declaration that he has proved 
“that Zeno’s work has been one of the most 
ingenious, most successful, and most endur- 


have perhaps not given proper considera- | ing literary impostures which have ever gull- 





then the statement may have been a creation 
of the compiler’s brain. The transition from 
“may have been,’ when frequently enough 
repeated, to ‘‘was,”’ is another psychologic 
phenomenon of frequent recurrence in hiato- 
rical literature. 

The story told in the Zeno volume can be 
briefly outlined. The compiler states that 
when he was a boy, he got hold of a manu- 
script book which contained an account of 
the adventures of an ancestor who had made 
a voyage to the north of Europe. In child- 
ish fashion, he tore that hook to pleces. 
Many years later, he discovered among the 
family archives, of which he would have be- 
come possessed through the death of his fa- 
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ther in the year preceding that of the publi- 
cation of the 1558 volume, certain letters in 
which these same adventures were described. 
From these he endeavored to construct a 
narrative which should replace the one de- 
stroyed by his childish heedlessness. The 
resulting pages contain the substance of two 
letters written from the north by the elder 
Nicold Zeno to his brother Antonio, a third 
presumably addressed to some other member 
of the family, and three letters written by 
Antonio, after he had joined Nicold, to a third 
brother, ‘Carlo. The compiler, the younger 
Nicold, joins these together by connecting 
paragraphs. This, as Mr. Lucas remarks, is 
a well-known device of fictionists; it is also 
the method most naturally adopted by an in- 
telligent honest person who desires to set 
forth facts in his family history from docu- 
ments found in his family archives. 

These letters relate how Nicold the elder 
sailed from Venice around to the north of 
Europe, where he was caught in a storm and 
driven out of his course, until he was wreck- 
ed onan island. Rescued from the plunder- 
ing natives by a powerful chief or ‘‘Prince’”’ 
who chanced to be near, Nicold’s nautical 
skill was quickly recognized, and he was 
given a position of authority in the fleet of 
his rescuer. This position Nicold soon im- 
proved by his success in several expeditions 
undertaken against the neighboring islands. 
Finding the life and its opportunities agree- 
able, Nicold wrote urging his brother Antonio 
to join him. After the arrival of Antonio, 
they engaged in various expeditions, one of 
which took them a long distance into the 
western ocean, to a country which is de- 
scribed under a name that can be made to 
suggest that of Greenland, but in terms which 


apply, not to Greenland, but very aptly to | 


Iceland. Returning from this place, where 
the cold had broken Nicold’s health so that 
he soon died, Antonio and his chief deter- 
mined upon a voyage of exploration into the 
remoter west. They were persuaded to this, 
according to the narrative, by certain fisher- 
men’s tales, the interpretation of which pre- 
sents the real crux of the Zeno problem. The 
voyage was undertaken, and, after various 
mishaps among the nearer islands, the ship 
started west before a fair wind for six days, 
“but, the wind changing to the southwest, 
the sea therefore becoming rough, the fleet 
ran before the wind for four days, and at last 
land was discovered.’’ No one who has dis- 
sected the reports of early voyages of explo- 
ration would for a moment imagine from this 
passage that the discovery was necessarily 
made at the end of the tenth day. In return- 
ing from this country, Zeno sailed steadily 
eastward for twenty days, and for five days 
towards the southeast, before he hit upon 
land, which luckily lay within the range of 
his earlier adventures. There is not the 


and conduct further explorations, may not 
have been Greenland, There is nothing in 


improbable. 


There is little need of examining in de- 
tail all the points raised by Mr. Lucas in his 
indictment of the Zeno book. Even the treat- 
ment of the Frisland fisherman’s story is 
amenable to the same sort of criticism as has 
already been discussed. So far as the text 
of Mr. Lucas’s work is concerned, his evi- 
dently honest efforts to set forth the facts 
as they really are, have apparently prevented 





| seventeenth-century ancestors is 


of the falsity or the improbability of the 
story which has been outlined in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. His efforts, indeed, have 
not been entirely negative, and he has of- 
fered two or three very suggestive hints 
which afford important assistance towards 
distinguishing between the true and the im- 
material in the Zeno narrative, and in dis# 
covering the most probable identification of 
the localities associated with the northern 
career of the Zeni brothers. The most valu- 
able of these contributions is the suggestion 
that the chief (or Prince) Zichmni, whose 
identification with the historical Earl Sinclair 
of the Orkneys has long been recognized as 
presenting many perplexing difficulties, may 
more probably have been the Vitalian pirate 
Wichmannus—the Italian language has no 
letter W-—who was the leader of a very 


powerful band which conducted successful’ 


depredations in the Baltic and North Seas 
between 1388 and 1401. What little is told 
us of this leader and his doings renders this 
identification thoroughly plausible, making 
possible the explanation of many details 
which have been a source of much trouble 
to the defenders of the Zeno story. As re- 
gards the spelling of this and other names 
in the book of 1558, few things in Mr. Lu- 
cas’s book are harder to understand: than 
his insistence upon the difficulty of recon- 
ciling these names as spelled by Nicold the 
younger with those of any known individuals 
and places. Even in this present enlight- 
ened age and land, it inay be doubted 
whether many members of the United States 
Senate, even among such as possess ancestors 
five generations back, would be able to tran- 
scribe correctly any large proportion of un- 
familiar proper names written in the course 
of a family correspondence by those ances- 
tors. The handwriting of the fourteenth 
century was not more easily read by a man 
of affairs in the sixteenth than that of our 
to-day. 


| Even among our own contemporaries, there 
| are some who find difficulty in writing proper 





names so that they will be entirely legible. 
Add the fact that, in Mr. Lucas’s opinion, 
these names in the Zeno book were copied 
from manuscripts which had been preserved 
for a full generation after having been torn 
to pieces by a boy, and some amazement 
may be pardonable at his surprise because 
these names of places in the least-known 
portion of Europe, written in 1400, were not 
transcribed in 1558 in a way to render them 
perfectly intelligible in 1898. 

The few lines which are left for a reference 
to the material upon which Mr. Lucas bases 
the main portion of his indictment are per- 
haps not unfairly proportionate to its real 
importance. The Zeno volume of 1558 con- 


| tains a map illustrating the narrative of the 


| Atlantic voyages. According to the compiler, 
least reason why this discovered land, upon | 


which Zeno left his chief to found a city | 


this map was redrawn by him from an old 
navigation chart found among the family 


| archives, ‘‘all rotten and many years old.”’ 


| If any one will compare the photographic 
the description of the country to render this | “ ; wating 


facsimiles of such well-preserved maps as 


| the 1500 La Cosa or the 1544 Cabot with any 


half-dozen sketches or pseudo-facsimiles of 


| these maps such as have appeared in scien- 
| tifle historical treatises within the last twen- 


ty-filve years, he will be prepared to under- 
stand why the younger Nicold may not have 
succeeded in producing an accurate repro- 
duction of his model. Nicold junior must 
have been familiar with the current notions 
about the North Atlantic lands as they were 


him from presenting any convincing proof ' represented in the maps of his own time. 





He would have been culpably negligent in 
his duties as an editor, according to the very 
proper standards of his age, if he had not 
endeavored to restore what he could not de- 
cipher in his model,in the light of what were 
for him the latest results of exploration and 
cartographic science. Mr. Lucas applies to 
this map the same critical method as to the 
narrative text. It is not easy to account for 
the adoption of such a method of cartographic 
investigation by one who understands as tho- 
roughly as does Mr. Lucas the state of the 
navigating and cartographic sciences in the 
fifteenth century. In his researches he has 
succeeded in discovering a prototype for 
every feature on the Zeno map, with two ex- 
ceptions. These two he assumes to be for- 
geries, hatched in the brain of the compiler 
of the map. It is hardly necessary to discuss 
this theory in detail; it should be sufficient 
to point out that in order to reconstruct the 
Zeno chart as it was published in 1558, Mr. 
Lucas has had to bring together facsimiles 
of more than a dozen maps drawn before that 
date, many of which exist only in manu- 
script at places remote from Venice. Had all 
of these maps been seen and examined, for 
whatever purpose, by any one man in 1558, 
it may safely be assumed that the result 
would have been very different from the map 
and booklet published for Nicold Zeno in 
that year. Mr. Lucas has, however, now 
brought together in his volume admirable 
facsimiles of the pertinent portions of most 
of these, and of fmore than as many other 
maps of the same period, making the satis- 
factory study of them possible in hundreds 
of places far removed from the Old World 
storehouses where glone the originals may 
be consulted. 

For his contribution to our facilities for 
historical and cartographic knowledge, no 
praise or gratitude can be too strong. If 
his methods and his results have been sub- 
jected to still further criticism and indict- 
ment, it is because the truth, even in such a 
matter as the Zeni voyages, can be reached 
only through the clash of intelligent opinion 
vigorously expressed. Mr. Lucas has set a 
most creditable example of vigor and in- 
telligence. It would be unfair to him not to 
reply with equal earnestness and honesty of 
opinion, and with whatever intelligence can 
be gained through a diligent study of ma- 
terial inaccessible to the majority of stu- 
dents prior to the appearance of his volume. 


+ 





THE CHILD IN EDUCATION. 


A Study of a Child. By Louise BE. Hogan. 
Illustrated with over 500 original drawings 
by the child. Harpers. 1898. Pp. 220. 


The Study of the Child. A Brief Treatise on 
the ‘Psychology of the Child, with Sugges- 
tions for Teachers, Students, and Parents. 
By A. R. Taylor, Ph.D., President of the 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. 
[International Education Series.] D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1898. Pp. 216. 


The Development of the Child. By Nathan 
Oppenheim, Attending Physician to the 
Children’s Department of Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital Dispensary. Macmillan. 1898. Pp. 296. 


Not the least important of the results of 
the doctrine of evolution has been the em- 
phasis placed incidentally on the study of 


the development of individual children. Dar- — 


win studied his own child. Earlier pioneers 
in such study were Tiedemann and Sigismund 
in Germany. The most systematic investi- 
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gation of this kind was made by the late 
Prof. Preyer, as reported in his classic work, | 
“The Mind of the Child.’ Since Preyer’s study, 
similar investigations have been made by 
Paola Lombroso, daughter of the famous Ita- 
lian alienist; Miss Shinn, Mrs. Moore, and 
others. “The Study of a Child’ before us is 
another attempt to follow Preyer’s example. 
It ts a record of the first seven years of a 
boy’s life made by a mother apparently with 
no special psychological training. It has 
mary of the merits as well as the defects of 
a record by an untrained observer. Among 
the former are the simple and straightfor- 
ward style, the evidence of freedom from 
psychological prejudice, and the absence of 
any attempt to make the facts support phi- 
lesophical theories. Of the defects, one 
notes especially the scrappy notes on the 
psychologically interesting activities of the 
first year, the meagre record of the child’s 
motor activities, apart from talking and 
drawing, the frequent gaps in the re- 


cord throughout, and, on the other hand, the eye in infancy. Apart, however, from 


the occasional lapse into unimportant de- | 


tails. 
The book is a simple story of the ordinary 


activities of an ordinary healthy child who | 
spent his time in eating, sleeping, and play- | 
ing; in sleeping, playing, and eating; and, | 


at a later period, in sleeping, eating, play- 
ing, and talking—a child who loved “choo- 
choos’’ and rabbits, was interested in draw- 
ing and mechanical activities, sang songs, 
held dialogues with his pussy, puzzled over 
the idiosyncrasies of the English language 
and the mysteries of the human body, and 
sometimes broached problems of ethics and 
ontology. There is nothing in the volume 
that is sensational, few records of precocious 
activities, and nothing that will appear to 
be either a great contribution or a stum- 
bling-block to psychologists; andwhile much 
of it will be foolishness to practical fathers 
and mothers, still many homes would be 
quieter and pleasanter and many children 


healthier and happier if parents would ap- | 


ply the suggestions for the training of chil- | awarfea lower face, whose apex-like thorax, 


whose short arms and legs give a grotesque | 


dren contained in this simple story; and 
every such record is a welcome contribution, 


however small, to the psychology of de- | 


velopment. 


Child’ is introduced to the public by Dr. 
William T. Harris, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, as a “sound and wholesome book on 


preface discussing the symbolic and func- 


tional stages of mind in childhood. That the | 
book is wholesome and, for the most part, | 
sound, is not to be denied, and we shall | 


not quarrel with the preface; but it is milk 
for babes in child study rather than strong 


ture and child problems,’ and such should 


have been the title. It would serve its pur- | 


pese as an introduction better, however, if the 
writer had a deeper conception of the real sig- 
nificance of child study. He does not even give 


the results of many important investigations | 
made in recent years, such as those by Garbi- | 


ni, G. Stanley Hall, Sully, Russell, and Barnes 
names which, by the way, do not appear at 
all (unless in the bibliography) in the pages 
of his book. Instead of this, seeing that the 
results in child study already obtained are 
insperfect, he has attempted to systematize 
what is necessarily incomplete by filling the 
gaps in child psychelogy with the old con- 








| position of their bodies is not alike.” 
The ‘Treatise on the Psychology of the | 





venient dogmas of adult psychology. Thus, 


movement forbids. 


not of the developing 
mind. 
Dr. Taylor’s style is not always clear, and 


some statements are unfortunate. For exam- 


necessarily true 


ple, he says (page 60), ““The bridge over from 


the physical to the mental is found in con- 
sciousness."” To the psychologist this sen- 


tence is as luminous as the statement that | 
| the bridge over from Brooklyn to New York 

is found in Manhattan. How will it be un- | 
| derstood by the beginner? 


Again, on page 
42, quoting Compayré, the writer states that 
all young children are myopic. Now the 
functional myopia referred to by Compayré 
is a very different thing from what is usual- 
ly called myopia. In fact, hyperopia is so 
common in young children that many autho- 
rities regard it as the norma! condition of 


such minor defects, the book is usually clear- 
ly written. No one will question the need of a 
work on this subject in the International Edu- 
cation Series. However commonplace some of 
its teachings, it contains much of practical 
importance; and especially the parts relating 
to hygiene should be read and remembered 
by teachers. And now that Mr. Taylor has 


| given us an “Introduction,”’ it may be hoped 


that the editor will find some one to write 
the ‘‘Treatise.” . 

A praiseworthy contribution to such a trea- 
tise has been made by Dr. Oppenheim in 
‘The Development of the Child.’ His thesis 
is that a child is a different creature from an 


| adult, and his insistence is upon the educa- 


tional and hygienic significance of this fact. 
His data indicate that, so far as salient phy- 
siological and psychological factors are con- 
cerned, the child and the adult are almost 
totally different. “Multiply the proportions 
of the infant to those of the adult, and you 
will have a being whose large head and 


appearance. The two do not breathe alike, 
their pulse rates are not alike, the com- 
The 
proportion of the different parts of the body 
is not the same; for example, according to 
Vierordt, the muscles form 23.4 per cent. 


| of the total weight of the body in the new- 
child study,” and Dr. Harris contributes a) 


born child, 43.09 per cent. in the adult. The 
brain forms 14.34 per cent. of the total body 
weight in the new-born, only 2.37 per cent 
in*the adult. The chemical constituents of 
the tissues are different in childhood and in 
maturity. The various organs differ. The 


| heart and other viscera are different. There 
meat for mature students in psychology. The | 
author states that the book is “intended sim- 

ply to serve as an introduction to child na- | 


is a great difference in the relation of the 


heart to the arterial system. Oppenheim | 
puts this graphically by saying: ‘‘In infancy | 
| the relation of the volume of the heart to the | 
width of the ascending aorta is as 25 to 20, | 


before puberty as 140 to 56, and after pu- 
berty as 290 to 61." There are correspond- 


ing differences in blood pressure, nutrition, | 
excretion, and other functions. | 
Such are some of the more obvious. Still | 
more interesting are the differences in the | 
| coming capitalists. Instead of rising in the - 


secretion, 


nervous tissue, the greater part of the cen- 


tral nervous system being “unripe” at birth; | 
and equally important are the psychological | 
differences between the child and the adult. 
In a word, the organism in childhood is un- 
even, unstable, provisional, and a valuable 
service has been rendered in bringing to- 


practically, the author does the very thing | 
which the whole spirit of the child-study | 
He fails to recognize | 
that what may be true of the mature mind is | 





gether the evidence that the child is not the 
father of the man. 

The meagreness of our knowledge of de 
velopment is apparent from the limitations 
of this book. The author hardly attempts to 
show that at different stages the child differs 
from the child. In fact, our present know 
ledge does not permit us to form any com- 
plete picture of the child in the various 


| stages of deveiopment from infancy to ma- 


turity. Yet such knowledge lies at the very 
foundation of any true system of education 
A German writer, Dr. Stimpfl, has recently 


| said that, after 2,000 years of talk, pedagogy 


is still in about the same stage of develop 
ment as physics at the time of Galileo 
Whether or not he puts this too strongly, he 
is certainly right when he adds that if bio- 
logical research shall contribute a peda- 
gogical physiology and psychology and a 


| pedagogical hygiene in accordance with the 


laws of development, then pedagogy will un- 
doubtedly acquire the status of an actual 
science. 


Problems of Modern Industry. By Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb. Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 1898. 


The authors of this volume are probably, 
on the whole, the best exponents of “‘col- 
lectivism’ in its modern form. Of their 
sincerity there can be no question; it is es- 
tablished by internal evidence as well as 
by that aliunde. The most conclusive teat 
of it is to be found in the careful reason- 
ing with which they support their theories 
and attack those of their opponents. They 
recognize the existence of difficulties, and 
struggle seriously to meet them. Whether 
their reasoning appears fallacious to others 
is a differcnt matter; they, at least, are 
heartily convinced that it is sound. For the” 
fullest statement of their economic theories 
their ‘History of Trade-Unionism’ should be 
consulted; but in some of the essays re- 
printed in this volume readers wili find 
everything essential. A few papers are 
mere padding, but most of them are sub- 
stantial and relevant to the issue. 

The views of these agitators are the only 
views of socialism that can logically be 
held. According to these views, the pre- 
sent system is unjust in that the peopie 
who work for wages do not and cannot get 
as much wages as their employers can af- 
ford to pay them. Hence the wage-earners 
must get hold of the Government and compel 
the employers to pay more. They must fix 
a minimum rate of wages and a maximum 
labor day; and if employers decline to carry 
on business on these terms, the Govern- 
ment will siep in and carry it on for the 
public account. To the objection that pro- 
fits will be reduced, it is replied that they 
have teen much reduced in the past and 
can be still more in the future; and it is 
even maintained that this can be done with- 
out injury to foreign trade. Moreover, in 
the confiscation of the “unearned incre- 
ment,” there is an infinite possibility of 
revenue. In the attainment of these ends 
it is indispensable that all wage-earners co- 
operate; hence they must be forced into 
trade-unions and be prevented from be- 


economic world by prudence and by com- 
petition, they must retain their status, un- 


authority. 
Such, tn brief, is the logical basis of col- 
lectivism, which we need not here criti- 
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cise. Those who think the authors’ rea- 
soning sound will certainly enjoy these es- 
says; those who think it fallacious will at 
least get the enjoyment which is derived 
from analyzing ingenious and plausible fal- 
lacies. 





The Great Salt Lake Trail. By Col. Henry 
Inman and Col. William F. Cody. Mac- 
millan. 1898. 8vo, pp. xii, 529, pll. 8 and 
other illustrations. 

This book has no more to do with its title 
than had Inman’s ‘Old Santa Fé Trail’ to do 
with its ostensible subject; both deal with 
any part of the West in a reprehensible 
and factitious manner. Neither is devoid 
of a certain readability for the unwary, 
which makes them both pernicious. Col. 
Inman’s offence in the present’ in- 
stance is greater than in the other. 
The Wook opens, after a few pointless words, 
with an account of the overland Astorian ex- 
pedition (pp. 3-31), with a footnote at the 
end of the chapter, ‘‘See Astoria, by Wash- 
ington Irving’’—acknowledgment enough for 
some specific statement on one page, per- 
haps; certainly not for the misappropriation 
of a whole chapter. The next chapter (pp. 
32-62) is lifted from Coyner’s ‘Lost Trappers’ 
—an apocryphal book, now happily so rare 
and little known that Col. Inman may have 
thought he could with impunity serve over 
the old fables concerning Ezekiel Williams. 
Chap. iii., pp. 63-80, is similarly derived 
from the Autobiography of James P. Beck- 
wourth, without a word of acknowledgment. 
Chap. iv., pp. 81-96, has on its opening page 
a footnote, ‘‘See Washington Irving’s As- 
toria,”” which settles that. Chap. v., pp. 
97-109, is mainly quoted from some source 
not named. Chaps. vi., vil., pp. 110-162, on 
the Mormon emigration of 1847 and the 
Mountain Meadow massacre, are apparently 
thrown together from several sources, but 
mainly from Bancroft’s History of Utah, as 
the word “Bancroft’’ constitutes a footnote 
on p. 120. Chap. viii., pp. 164-210, on the 
pony express, is said to be given “as related 
to the author of the book by Col. Alexander 
Majors’; but it includes some of “Buffalo 
Bill’s’’ own yarns, and a rehash of the rub- 
bish about Slade and Jules which Mark 
Twain made famous in ‘Roughing It,’ and N. 
P. Langford discredited in his‘Vigilante Days 
and Ways.’ 

So we might go through the several chap- 
ters, finding nothing new that is true, no- 
thing true that is new, and all the pick- 
ings singularly botched in their transfer to 
these pages, till we come to chaps. xvi., 
xvil., pp. 382-451. These are Col. Cody’s 
contribution to the volume, apparently genu- 
ine, inasmuch as they are what the writer 
chose to say of his adventures and of the 
Custer massacre; but not now original, as 
they are all in quotation marks, and so, we 
suppose, transferred from some previous 
book by “Buffalo Bill.” But chap. xvili., 
pp. 462-476, contains the story of “Old 
Hatcher's’ fit of delirium tremens, of which 
Col. Inman says it is “presented just as he 
used to tell it.’ The English of this state- 
ment is, that Col. Inman abstracted it in 
full from chap. xix., pp. 286-265, of 
Lewis H. Garrard’s ‘Wah-to-yah’ (12mo, 
Cincinnati, 1850)—without the slightest ref- 
erence to Garrard, What magnifies the of- 
fence is, that the whole is placed in quota- 
tion marks, yet persistently misquoted, as 
we find by comparing the two publications. 
The last chapter in the book, professing to 





give the “Story of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road” in twenty pages (!), is extracted with 
due acknowledgment from the address of 
Gen. G. M. Dodge before the Army of the 
Tennessee at Toledo, September 15, 1880. 





Modern Political Institutions. By Simeon EB. 
Baldwin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1898. 


Although this book is made up largely of 
addresses delivered before various associa- 
tions, it has a sufficient unity of purpose. 
According to the author’s use of the term, 
modern political institutions are those 
“which became such by the recognition and 
approval of our own century, or are contend- 
ing for that of the twentieth.’’ Chief among 
these he reckons the foundation of all gov- 
ernment on the consent of a majority of the 
people, religious liberty, the written consti- 
tution as the supreme law, the combination 
of political absolutism with democracy, the 
regulation of succession to the dead in the 
interest of the state, international arbitra- 
tion, and the Monroe Doctrine. To these are 
added some institutions of a legal rather than 
political character, and certain general pro- 


positions which have a rather remote con-" 


nection with institutions of any kind. It is 
at least doubtful if the Monroe Doctrine can 
be properly described as a political institu- 
tion; it might now, perhaps, be properly con- 
sidered in the essay on “The Decadence of 
the Legal Fiction.”” Nor is it apparent why 
the assertion by the Government of a claim 
to share in the property of decedents should 
be regarded as anything modern; and the 
combination of political absolutism with de- 
mocracy was familiar to Aristotle. 

We must confess that we find a certain 
inconsistency in proclaiming this political 
absolutism and in calling the written con- 
stitution the supreme law. It is unnecessary 
to say that the framers of our Constitution 
intended to limit the power of the Executive. 
Many of them dreaded this power extremely, 
and they took great pains to hedge it about 
with constitutional restrictions. Neverthe- 
less, this author describes, almost in terms of 
exultation, the vast extent of the powers now 
exercised by the President, which he puts 
on the same level as those of the Czar of 
Russia. ‘The President, during half the year, 
is the United States more truly than ever 
Louis XIV. was France.” We will not stop 
to discuss the correctness of this view; but 
we cannot read without amazement that 
there is no danger to the liberties of a peo- 
ple in the rule of a despot. ‘The most im- 
petuous man is held back if a hasty werd 
or act of his might put the peace or welfare 
of a nation in peril. It is his very absolu- 
tism that has made the President, in respect 
to all matters of foreign policy—and there 
he is most powerful—the great conservative 
force in our constitutional system.’’ We are 
tempted to recall the episode of Venezuela; 
but that episode, we find, the author regards 
with much complacency. 

In his examination of some departments of 
legal procedure, the author’s scholarship is 
well employed. The paper on ‘Freedom of 
Incorporation’ contains a careful account of 
the achievements of the Roman lawyers in 
the creation and development of corporations 
of all kinds, the renewal of the process in 
fHurope after the Middle Ages, sits course in 
England, and the main lines which it has 
followed in the United States. This is the 
most elaborate essay in the book; but there 
are others, such as that on Jegal fictions, and 





the exemption of the accused from examina- 
tion in criminal proceedings, which are of 
especial interest to lawyers. 





The True Benjamin Franklin. By Sydney 
George Fisher. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. [1898.] 1899. 12mo, pp. 369. 


The word “True” in Mr. Fisher’s title is 
clearly intended to refer to the book, and 
not to the man, for his pen-portrait leaves 
an impression of a being far better described 
by its opposite, false. There is a story cur- 
rent in literary circles that a Philadelphian 
was employed to prepare, for a series, a life 
of Franklin, and that the MS. as first submit- 
ted was returned to him by the publisher 
with the comment, “If he was no more than 
this, he does not deserve a place in our se- 
ries.’’ Of this curiously persistent Philadel- 
phian prejudice against its greatest citizen, 
the present book is a good expression. With- 
out any iconoclastic intention, by an entire 
disregard of proportion, Franklin is made so 
ignoble and so repulsive that one marvels 
that the most cultivated classes of both Great 
Britain and France could ever for a mo- 
ment have tolerated his friendship, much 
less have held him in veneration. {t is Crom- 
well with the wart, and the wart so mag- 
nified by the depicter that it has become in 
truth a mask rather than a blemish. Scarce- 
ly a merit which Franklin possessed but is 
belittled into obscurity, while each fault is 
so accented that it is fairly thrust in one’s 
face. Defects he had, known chiefly through 
his own honest confession of them in his Au- 
tobiography; but in that very book, which 
Mr. Fisher has so largely quoted from and 
so openly paraphrased, the author should 
have learned the proper ratio of space to 
give to the well and evil-doing of the man. 
That a runaway apprentice thoughtlessly and 
youthfully sinned is no reason for writing a 
life of him, but there is reason when we 
find that this ’prentice, step by step, atoned 
for every slip so far as lay within his power, 
and advanced himself to the foremost rank. 
To his own generation Franklin was a man 
of morality and honor whose aid could al- 
ways be counted upon for good, and whose 
friendship was a privilege. Is this judg- 
ment of his contemporaries, is a life given 
to the public weal, to count for nothing? 

But we have a more special bone of con- 
tention. Poor Richard remarked that ‘One 
mend-fault is better than two find-faults, 
but that two find-faults are better than 
one make-fault,” and it seems to us that 
the epigram applies. Although Mr. Fisher 
notes in two places that women correspon- 
dents, in writing to Franklin, called him 
father, and signed themselves “your daugh- 
ter,’ and though a little more research would 
have shown him letters of Franklin couched 
in the same parental terms, on an allusion 
in a letter of John Foxcroft to ‘your Daugh- 
ter,” and on three equally vague messages in 
Franklin’s letters to ‘my daughter,” he 
founds the positive statement that he had 
“an illegitimate daughter.” As a lawyer, 
Mr. Fisher should know the true value of 
such testimony, the more that elsewhere he 
practically acknowledges that “speculations” 
over this newly discovered child “are mere 
guesses unsupported by evidence,” leading 
us to conclude that the author is one of 
those described by Franklin when he declar- 
ed that “historians relate, not so much what 
is done, as what they would have believed.” 
Fortunately, a little light can be shed on Mrs. 
Foxcroft, which will go far to show the 
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value of Mr. Fisher’s historical methods, 
both in research and in conclusion. John 
Foxcroft was married in London on August 
2, 1770, by the Rev. Thomas Coombe, at St. 
James’s Church, Westminster, to Judith Os- 
good of “this parish,’’ resident in King 
Street. The groom was deputy postmaster 
under, and an old friend of, Franklin, and 
the latter was present at the marriage as one 
of the witnesses. If, after a due considera- 
tion of the dates of Franklin’s English so- 
journs, Mr. Fisher wishes further knowledge 
on this subject for “speculation,’’ we re- 
commend him to read Franklin’s letter to 
Foxcroft of September 7, 1774. 

Space has been given to this matter be- 


cause it is announced as a startling dis- | 


covery, and it is best that the bane should 


possible to take the book seriously. It is 





been no more successful than his predeces- 
sors, and we cannot advise a waste of even 
Mr. Fisher's time in following up the clue 
he has so temptingly evolved. In the same 
manner he decides the moot point as to the 
approximate date of the birth of William 
Franklin, but unfortunately neglects to give 
us better authority than his own statement. 
Collectors of Frankliniana will be interested 
to learn that ‘“‘Poor Richard” had, previous 
to Franklin's arrival in France in 1776, been 
the “delight for years’ of the French, for 
it has generally been supposed that the first 
French edition was issued in 1777. Brad- 
ford, the printer, we are told, had come to 
New York “recently,’’ though he had been a 
resident for twenty-nine years. England is 


| engaged in preparations for war with Spain 
have its antidote; but otherwise it is not | 


written in a hopelessly slipshod manner as | 
to form; errors of quotations abound, and | 


still more errors of fact; indeed, it seems as 
if the author went out of his way to err. He 
looks into the Autobiography, and, finding 


that Franklin had the pleurisy, and that his | 


friend Dunhan died of “I forget what dis- 
temper,’”” he promptly kills the latter with 
the pleurisy. Franklin’s statement that he 
“burnt” his ‘‘wicked tract’’ becomes ‘‘tore 
up.” “£1,000 Pennsylvania currency” is 
transmuted into $5,000—an exchange that 
would have delighted any one possessed of 
the depreciated paper money of the time, but 
not one for a writer to make in these days. 
The long-sought-for “first appearance” of 
the “Speech of Polly Baker’ is nonchalantly 
dated and placed in the Pennsylvania Ga- 
gette, but with a lack of preciseness that 
leads us to conclude that the author has 





in 1743, which raises a question as to the 
status of the expeditions against Porto Bello, 


Carthagena, etc., of the previous years. | 


Worse still is the assertion that the Seven 


| Years’ War began with Braddock’s defeat. 


A commoner error is the statement that 
Burgoyne surrendered, though the General 
would have indignantly denied it, with the 


| dictionary and all military men in his sup- 
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A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 


Historic Towns of New England. 


Edited by Lyman P. Powsti. With introduction by Groraz P, Morris. 
With 160 illustrations. Second impression, 8vo, gilt top (in a box), $3.80. 
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THE have edited the book: the edit- 
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could a dozen individual writers have main- 

tained such a dreary uniformity of styleand 
treatment.’’ 
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weavers. Softest wool and silk—woof silk 
and web wool—in rich light green, delicate 
piok, recherché red, pure white or black color. 
W hen ordering, state color wanted, 





Postpald and Registered on receipt of 
$7.50—check or money order—to 
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What Other 
Critics say: 


‘* The authors of the Boston 
NEW YORK papers have succeeded in pre= 
TIMES: senting a wonderfully inte- 
resting account in which 
none of the more important events have 
been omitted. . . . The quaint Cape Cod 
towns that have clung tenaciously to their 
old-fashioned ways are described with a 
characteristic vividness by Miss Bates. . . . 
The other papers are presented in a delight- 
fully attractive manner that will serve to 
make more deeply cherished the memory of 
the places described.’’ 


‘* Mr. Powell’s contributors 
NEW YORK have prepared a most inte- 


TRIBUNE: resting collection of papers 
on important New Ergiand 
landmarks. The writers enter into the his- 


tory of their respective towns with niuch 
elaborateness."’ 


‘This very charming 
JOURNAL OF volume ts so exquisitely 
EDUCATION: gotten up, the scheme is so 
perfect, the fifteen writers 
have done their work with such historical 
accuracy, and with such literary skill, the 
illustrations are so abundant and so artistic, 
that all must rejoice that Mr. Powell ever 
attempted to make the historical pilgrim- 
ages.’’ 
‘* Mr. Powell has rendened 
THE REVIEW a most important service to 
OF REVIEWS: thecause of American his- 
tory. . . The present 
v is a unique and valuable contribution 
to the literature of our national origins.”’ 
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Opening 
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Dress Fabrics 


at “The Linen Store.” 


These goods for the coming 
spring and summer are now 
ready for inspection and sale. 
The assortments are more ex- 
tensive than ever before, and 
comprise only the best class of 
imported goods, in the follow- 
ing lines: 


Thin Materials for 
Waists and Gowns. 


French Organdies, Embreidered Swisses, 
Printed Pure Linen Lawns, Baisorines, 
Mimosas, Printed Dimities, Corded Mulls. 


Heavier Materials 


for Waists and Gowns. 


Scotch Cheviots, Madras Cloths, Oxford 
Shirtings, Linen Shirtings, Piques, white 
and colored, Fancy Cotton Ducks, Percales, 
Satin Broche Shirtings, Novelty Ginghams. 


Bicycle and Golf Skirt 
and Suit Materials. 


Tweed Suitings, Galatea Cloths, Linen 
Ducks, Linen Crashes, Linen Cheviots, 
White, printed, and colored Piques. 


Plain White Materials, 
Thin and Heavy. 


Linen Lawns, French Organdies, India 
Linons, Persian Lawns, India Dimities, 
Nainsooks, Madras and Cheviots, Piques 
and Ducks, Fancy White Cottons. 


Our Annual Sale penne floes 
of Household Linens 21 


values in 


Table Linen, Bed Linen, Tow- 


els, etc., will continue through 


the coming week. 


James McCutcheon& Co. 


14 West 23d St., New York. 








